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ALASKA BY LAND AND SEA 


1.—THE VOYAGE AND THE NATIVES 


3y LINCOLN COTHRAN, M. D. 


N the morning of April 19th, 

1895, I sailed for Alaska 

to act as physician and 

surgeon to a large sal- 

mon packing company. 

After a not particularly 

eventful voyage of 

twenty-seven days, we 

saw the first indications 

of land in drifting sea- 

weeds floating by. The remainder of the sea 

trip is described in the following notes from 
a diary made at the time. 


May 17th, 11 A. M. 

We are sailing beautifully this morning, 
the yards square, before a fair wind. Cal- 
culations indicate we shall sight land before 
night. The vessel just passed a splendid 
specimen of the large gray albatross — the 
condor of the seas. He stretched his gigan- 
tic wings, measuring ten to twelve feet from 
tip to tip, and beat against the water many 
times before he was able to rise. 

4p. M. 

Wind has become stronger and we are 
drawing close to land, or rather to huge, 
barren, and desolate rock-islands -— ten- 
anted only by wild fowl. These rocks are 
islands situated near the western end of the 
Alaskan peninsula. In order to reach Ber- 
ing sea it is necessary to pass through a 
strait only twelve miles wide, the entrance 
to which is hedged with innumerable rocks 
and sunken reefs, to strike one of which 


would mean certain destruction. The strait 
known as Unimak pass lies between’Ogomak 
and Unimak islands. Both of these islands 
contain live volcanoes. The pass is ren- 
dered more dangerous because it is almost 
constantly enveloped in dense fog with no 
warning light-house nor fog-horn. Two 
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hours more will bring us to the pass. It is 
snowing now and one cannot see half a mile 
away. 

5:30 P. M. 

The cry of “Land ho!” made us rush 
from the dinner table to the deck. Dead 
ahead loomed up a rugged, snow-clad moun- 
tain range, looking spectral and forbidding 
in the storm of sleet raining down upon us. 
Captain Peterson yelled: “Luff the rudder! 
Tack ship!” and as the great vessel slowly 
turned about, rolling and pitching in a heavy 
sea, he cried: “Call up the watch below! 
All hands en deck!” For nearly an hour 
we watched these white mountains which 
had so dangerously and unexpectedly blocked 
our passage, then they faded in the fog and 
distance. 

We had missed the “pass,” and nearly 
gone to pieces on those rocks. Something 
was wrong. Observations and reckonings 
were made at noon, so it was thought our 
exact location was known; and we had 
steered for Unimak pass. The ocean cur- 
rent setting westward had been taken into 
account, so the error lay either in some in- 
explicable deviation of the compass or else 
the ship’s chronometer was wrong, thus 
putting us off in our longitude. 

May 18th, 1:30 P. M. 

Tall mountains covered with sonwdrifts 
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again came into view at nine o’clock. These 
were taken to be Unalaska island, so we 
made off for an hour or two, and then 
steered northeast, hoping to strike the pass. 
It was so foggy the altitude of the sun could 
not be taken at noon, and we don’t know 
where we are. 
3 P. M. 
We are now sailing in full sight of land 
that we take to be Tigalda island, one of the 
Aleutian group that lies along the Alaskan 
peninsula. 
3:30 P. M. 
Sighted Ugomak island, which gives us 
our bearings. On the strait side is a tow- 
ering bluff, once seen always to be remem- 
bered. We are steering boldly into the 
pass. 
10 o’clock P. M. 
We are now within the headlands and 
darkness gathering fast, our course west by 
north, with a fair wind, flood tide, and calm 
sea. 
May 19th, 3:30 A. M. 
The second mate awoke me and | went up 
on the deck to see the voleano of Pogrum- 
poi. With all canvas spread we were cut- 
ting the waters of Bering sea. The sun was 
rising and filled the heavens with pale opal 
luminance. It came up behind a low moun- 
tain range on Unimak island, which is coni- 
posed of a series of rocky pinnacles. High 
above them all, like the pyramid of Cheops 
beside children’s playhouses, isolated and 
lonely, loomed the volcano of Pogrumpoi. 
About every three minutes a cloud of black 
smoke slowly gathered about the summit 
and then the wind would waft it away. 
After we had enjoyed this unwonted spec- 
tacle for half an hour a curtain of fog shut 
off the view. 
7:30 P. M. 
No land in sight. 
May 29th, A. M. 
Was just awakened by a noise resembling 
crushing of bottles. We are passing through 
an ice-pack formed of small floes which seem 
to be fast thawing. The sound is produced 
by the ice grating against our copper sides. 
6 A. M. 
On all sides of us are innumerable ice- 
floes which project from six inches to six 
feet above the water. Their tops are cov- 
ered with snow. This ice is formed in the 
rivers and along the shallow shores, and 
carried out to sea by the tides and currents 
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there receiving further increments by freez- 
ing spray and snow. 
6 P.M. 

We have steered a zigzag course all day, 
to avoid as much as possible these ice 
masses. They form nearly continuous strings 
about five hundred yards wide and many 
miles in length. A clear belt of sea sev- 
eral miles in width intervenes till the next 
string. At two miles distance they remind 
me of the San Joaquin plains covered with 
white greese. 
May 21st, 6 P. M. 
It is bitter cold, the 


No more ice today. 
thermometer standing at thirty-two degrees, 
l‘ahrenheit. 

Bering sea is as smooth and placid as an 
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inland lake. The water is greenish in hue, 
and nowhere exceeds ninety fathoms in 
depth, the average depth being forty-five 
fathoms. The ship was hove to for an hour 
and we had fine sport catching codfish. 
Every sailor and passenger put out a line, 
and in a short time the decks were covered 
with flapping fish. A piece of bacon is the 
best bait. There is only one feature to mar 
your pleasure. As you pull in the line, which 
has been let down three hundred feet, the 
lower half is covered with a yellow, slippery 
slime, and your hands soon become lacer- 
erated and benumbed with the cold. 
May 22d. 

Beating around to avoid the ice again to- 

day. It is only about fifty miles to Cape 
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Constantine. Should the wind turn fair will 
make the Nushagak river and cast anchor 
sometime tomorrow afternoon. 
May 234d. 
Sun shining brightly; sky clear, but head 
winds drive us out of our course. 


2:30 P.M. 
Passing now within ten miles of Haga- 
meister island. This white, flattened, rocky 
waste presents a picture of indescribable 
desolation. To the southward lies Walrus 
island, from which the snow has not yet 
melted. 
May 24th, 8 A.M. 
Again we are crashing through white ice- 
fields before a strong wind. The ship is 
dismantled of nearly all her sails to lessen 
speed. 
8 P.M. 
As far from Nushagak as three days ago. 
Headwinds and ice impede our voyage. 
We are sailing in a salt pond about four 
miles in diameter surrounded by banks of 
impenetrable ice. Where the packs have 
jammed together carried by counter cur- 
rents, enormous slabs are piled on top of 
one another like tombstones. We sail alone 
in this little sea, our wake describing snake- 
tracks and figure eights. It will be the 
good God’s luck if we do not tie ourselves 
in a knot which we cannot slip through. If 
a gale of wind should spring up it would 
drive the ice down upon us, and the old 
Merom with her cargo of human freight 
would find her last resting place at the 
bottom of Bering sea. 
May 26th, 7:30 P. M. 
Ran through a rift in the ice last evening; 
sailing all day with a fair wind toward 
Hagameister island, which lies close to the 
mainland of Alaska. We hope to sail east 
by south between the shore and the ice- 
packs to Cape Constantine and then enter 
the Nushagak river. We are in the same 
position as four days ago when driven off 
by contrary winds and ice. Sighted Haga- 
meister island a few minutesago. Sun sets 
at 8:45 today, but the twilight is long, last- 
ing beyond 10:30 Pp. M. 
8:30 A. M. 
Two more of the salmon packing fleet 
bound for Bristol Bay district are close by 
us, sailing on the same tack. Ice on the 


east again shuts us out from Cape Constan- 
tine. 
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May 28th. 

Today is exactly like yesterday. 

May 29th. 

A high wind just sprang up, and the 
Merom is throwing off the foam like a race- 
horse. A thick fog exists, caused by the 
air becoming warmer (forty-five degrees, 
Fahrenheit), blowing over the frozen floes. 
A moment ago we plunged by the schooner 
Lewis, beam to beam. Her sailors blew a 
hoarse horn-—the only human sound we 
have heard in thirty-nine days beside those 
made on our bark. 

Since headway on our course cannot be 
made, the main concern is to avoid collision 
with one of the other ships and to keep safe 
from being crushed and sunk in the ice. In 
this far-off unfrequented sea a collision is 
more to be dreaded than even fire — the 
two most appalling cries that could ring out 
on the dock of a doomed ship. The cap- 
tain poured out a pint of castor oil into an 
old rusty fog-horn which works with a 
piston. At half minute intervals all night 
a sailor on the forecastle deck pumped out 
long thunderous wails. 

May 30th, 3 Pp. M. 

In a thick fog we spoke the bark Kenny 
at fifty yards distance. She had run up 
against an ice field and then gone off. We 
plunged into it past the Kenny, but had not 
proceeded two hundred yards before we 
were bumping against icebergs ten to fif- 
teen feet from top to bottom. Soon the 
ice became a solid mass, and it was a matter 
of life and death to extricate ourselves. 
Every minute the old ship creaked and 
trembled as if her ribs were being knocked 
in, and the splinters flew while we crashed 
into large masses of ice, some of them two 
hundred feet long. Nearly all the sails 
were taken in to slacken speed. We 
worked our way slowly and tediously and 
finally got out of the dangerous situation. 

9:30 P. M. 

Am writing without aid of artificial light. 
Still steering a devious way among the ice- 
bergs. Thermometer has been at the freez- 
ing point all day. Our ship looks like a 
Santa Claus outfit. The dense fog blowing 
through the shrouds and rigging is frozen 
white and presents the appearance of bits 
of cotton stuck on everywhere. The heavy, 
damp sails are frozen stiff and crackle and 
rasp as they are hoisted by the men hauling 
the halyards. 
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ESKIMO WIFE OF GERMAN TRAPPER AT 
KANOOLIK 


May 31st. 

This morning we are stuck fast in the 
ice. At 7A. M.—O, glad sound!— we heard 
a steam whistle, and soon the little steamer 
Hattie Gage (my friend, Captain Nelson, 
commander) lay along side of us. The 
steamer took us in tow up the river. We 
might have lain in the ice two or three 
weeks in helpless peril were it not for this 
timely aid. 

The steam tender left us clear of ice in 
the mouth of Nushagak river, and started 
back to tow the other vessels in. We 
dropped anchor for the night in twelve 
fathoms of water. 

June 2d, 10 A. M. 

It is a wonderful morning, the air is 
redolent with stimulating ozone, and the 
sun shines warm, with thermometer at sev- 
enty-two degrees, Fahrenheit. 

The low river banks on either side of us 
four miles away are fringed with ruffles of 
broken ice. The high rugged hills to the 


northwest are streaked with melting snow- 
drifts in the ravines and sunless slopes; 
while the ridges and projecting peaks stand 
out gray and barren. 

Were there only a forest with green foli- 
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age it would be an ideal picnic time and 
place,—the sunshine is so warm, the wind 
so soft and mild. This is written on deck 
in my shirt sleeves. 


We sailed up the river opposite to the 
cannery at the native village of Kanulik 
(sometimes called Carmel by the Moravian 
missionaries ) and dropped pemanent an- 
chor. 

About three hundred yards away, above 
the high yellow river bank, surrounded by 
a crowd of natives and a pack of howling 
dogs, stood Reverend John Schokert, the 
missionary. As we came in sight he hoisted 
the American flag and fired a salute. 

In a few minutes dozens of natives came 
paddling out to us in their kyaks and bi- 
darkas. As they sat in their skin boats 
watching us it was curious to see them 
smile and hear them call out: “Che mee! 
Che mee!” This is their salutation. 

These natives are short in stature, aver- 
aging five feet. They have the racial char- 
acteristics of the Mongol, straight, black, 
coarse hair, retreating forehead, black or 
brown eyes with the outer angles elevated, 
high cheek bones, and dark smoky-yellow 
complexion, which is doubtless modified by 
the climate and their habit of life. 

They are a simple, trustful, honest, moral, 
and truth-telling people. Each of the young 
men is married to a single wife. They 
have but a small progeny —one to five 
children. Prostitution among the women is 
almost unknown. A few white men who 
live here have taken native wives. 

They are never so happy as when giving 
succor to a white man in danger, who, in 
return, browbeats, swindles, and endeavors 
to contaminate them, and even strikes down 
the hand whose skill, perhaps, has saved 
him from death in the treacherous rivers, 
maybe from starvation, or guided him 
through the trackless snow to shelter and 
life. It is true they are ignorant of our 
civilization. They have no luxuries — no 
telegraphs, no steamboats and railroads, no 
great cities, no factories, no churches (ex- 
cept of late years those managed by Rus- 
sian priests and missionaries), no colleges, 
no newspapers, no books. They also have 
no mortgages, no landlords, no tenement 
houses, no sweat-shops, no insane asylums, 
no poor houses, no tramps, no usurers, no 
remorseless combinations of capital, abso- 
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lutely no crime, and hence no need for pen- 
itentiaries. Their individual efforts pro- 
cure raiment, food, and shelter, yet they 
share readily with one another should any 
one need help,-—not with reluctant and 
niggardly charity as in alms-houses, nor 
with the lofty scorn bestowed upon the 
beggars of modern civilization. 

Their food is derived from seals and 
beluga whales, and from small fish, which 
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turn the stomach of a starving white man. 

The majority of the Eskimos — men and 
women alike — wear a dress (parka) made 
of many squirrel skins (about seventy) 
patched together, with the tails and legs 
hanging in tassels all over the garment. 
In shape it is very much like a night gown, 
reaching below the knees. It has a fur 
collar. The cap is made of some kind of 
fur. Their boots are hand sewed from hair- 
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after drying without salt are placed in 
rough boxes (caches) elevated from the 
ground about six feet to protect them from 
ravenous dogs. The boxes are covered with 


moss and turf to keep out the rain. These 
people are fond of salmon which are buried 
whole (without removing the entrails) in 
the frozen ground, and exhumed in the 
winter. In appearance they look as when 
placed in the ground. They do not smell 
bad, but their taste tempts none other than 
the native palate,—one mouthful would 


seal skin. A truthful description can but 
attest to their uncleanliness of person. The 
raiment of squirrel skins is worn without 
change until it literally falls from their 
bodies. Still they are not more filthy than 
whites in similar destitution. 

The village of Kanulik, one of the lar- 
gest. and typical of them all, is situated on 
a low hill on the north bank of the Nu- 
shagak, about forty miles from the mouth. 
Except the fish caches nothing is visible of 
the village on the surface but a slightly 
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raised mound with a small hole about two 
by three feet for the entrance of a “ snow- 
house.” You canenter this hole upon your 
hands and knees and crawl along a horizon- 
tal tunnel eight or ten feet long. You 
suddenly find yourself in a small outer 
chamber, then glide along another tunnel 
for the same distance, when you reach the 
burrow proper. This contains two or three 
straw-moss beds, a fire-place with ventila- 
tion in roof, and various articles, such as 
rude cooking utensils, wearing apparel, 
tools, spears, and bows and arrows. 

Each home is the factory and the store 
house for all needful implements and sup- 
plies to meet the exigencies of existence. 
Every one knows or learns how to make 
clothing, boats, bows and arrows, spears, 
fish-nets, sleds, dog-harness, etc. They are 
versed in woodcraft with its thousand in- 
tricacies, the paths through the endless for- 
ests and frozen tundras, through swamps 
and rivers with their perilous rapids and 
waterfalls. They know the haunts and 
habits of all animals. Their foresight of 
the weather-changes and sudden storms is 
immensely superior to our gimcrack signal 
service. 

In variety and experience of life, in ver- 
satility of knowledge and handicraft, the 
despised native is a paragon of intelligence 
when compared with the average working- 
man with his dull, routine, humdrum exist- 
ence. Contrast the horizon of a laborer in 
a Massachusetts shoe factory, who spends 
his life in nailing pegs into the heel of a 
machine-made shoe. 

The bidarkas are twelve to thirty feet 
long, eighteen inches to two feet in width, 
and about sixteen inches deep. They con- 
tain one to three holes to sit in, and are 
made of tanned seal or bear skin stretched 
like a drum over a light birch framework. 
They are ideal in construction as furnishing 
the least resistance to passage through 
water. On account of their extreme nar- 
rowness, they are liable to capsize and go 
to the bottom in other than a native’s man- 
agement; but it is something like riding a 
bicycle, — when you have learned to ride 


you wonder how you could once have been 
so clumsy. 

Their villages are invariably located on a 
river bank, near its mouth or else high up 
at the river’s source by a lake. 
siderations determine the location; 


Two con- 
first, 
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suitability for catching walruses, whales, 
seals, and fish (salmon, trout, and white- 
fish). Second, proximity to land abounding 
in berries. The mossberry, a small round 
black berry growing in the moss, ripens in 
the fall and is then good to eat, and pro- 
tected by the snow is still good several 
months later when the snow melts. The 
huckleberries are as large as big gooseber- 
ries and very juicy and palatable. Salmon 
berries, which look like the roe of salmon, 
only much larger, are sweet and appetizing. 
Their little wild cranberries are delicious. 

The Eskimos are natural night prowlers, 
being in this respect like savage animals. 
They are compelled to take advantage of 
the changing tides to do their traveling, 
hunting, and fishing; hence they only sleep 
when through their work, day or night cut- 
ting no figure. Another reason for this 
unusual custom is the great length of days 
in summer — over nineteen hours on June 
2lst-—when the shortness of the nights 
compels sleep while the sun shines. In win- 
ter the days are short and nights long, and 
something must be done in the long dark 
hours. There are no idlers among them. 

Once every year, about October 20th, the 
natives from many villages congregate at 
one place for the joyful “give-away ” dance. 
Every able-bodied man brings some of his 
most valuable effects, as bidarkas. hunting 
implements, skins, fish, or clothing, and they 
are all gradually piled up in one heap. Men 
and women bedeck themselves in barbaric 
toggery, bear claws about their heads, long 
hair collars, and other wild ornaments. 
They form a circle, singing and wildly ges 
ticulating, and each advances in turn into 
the center and piles his present upon the 
pyramid. They vie with one another in this 
give-away dance to bring their best effects. 
At its conclusion some of those who were 
the richest have absolutely nothing left but 
the skin upon their backs. 

Those among them infirm or helpless by 
reason of sickness, old age, or calamity, 
appropriate according to their needs the 
articles that have been given away. ‘Thus, 
yearly, is accomplished that distribution of 
life’s good things, amid overflowing hearts, 
general rejoicing, and no regrets, which it 
takes generations of misgovernment and 
cruelty to approximate in civilized (? ) com- 
munities, and then only through revolution 
and slaughter. 
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The Eskimos have no words signifying, 
“Thank you.” Every generous deed is done 


simply and naturally, without thought of 
value of service rendered, or expectation of 


reward. Every one’s door or larder is as 
open to the stranger as one of his own flesh 
and blood. 

In the family circle whipping of children 
or forcible restraint is unknown. In an in- 
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timate acquaintance with more than one 
thousand of these people, seen under all cir- 
cumstances, at home, at play, and at work, 
(of course barring infants,) I have never 
heard a child cry. No wrong is ever will- 
fully done by one to another; hence no need 
for penalty or punishment. 

Neither do they set up one of their num- 
ber as king, clothe him in purple robes, and 
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encircle his head with a crown, to lord it 
over them. They maintain no court, do 
obeisance to no ruler with imaginary divine 
rights and superior wisdom. It is true that 
in every village there is a man called the 
tyok or taion, who by virtue of high intel- 
ligence acts in an advisory capacity. He 
is respected for his knowledge and better 
judgment, and does what he can to further 
the general interests. Bvt this man re- 
ceives no unusual attentions, no compensa- 
tion, and is not elevated in rank or caste 
by virtue of being the taion. 

The natives are subject to nearly all the 
common diseases, barring nervous com- 
plaints and those of endemic character be- 
longing to other zones. I found no traces, 
however, of small-pox. Tuberculosis is 
even more prevalent than in temperate 
zones. This is owing to the cold and damp- 
ness of the climate necessitating close 
quarters in the snow-houses, which afford 
poor chance of escaping infection from 
tubercle bacilli. Syphilis was introduced 
into Nanek in the summer of 1895 bya 
white fisherman. Two cases developed 
while I was there, one in a man, the other 
in a woman. They are the first authenti- 
cated cases occurring north of the peninsula 
among the natives of Alaska. This disease, 
if unchecked by the instrumentality of 
white physicians, is destined to make fright- 
ful inroads with these people — even to 
exterminate their race! I did everything 
possible to quarantine these cases and 
hasten their cure, but any physician knows 
that in four months very little can be ac- 
complished in dealing with this disease. 
The shameless white scoundrels, lost to 
manhood and conscience, who spread this 
poison can procure relief in charity hospi- 
tals upon returning to San Francisco; but 
the innocent victims of their criminal lust, 
the Eskimos, must rot above the ground 
unless further medical aid is soon sent. 

Scurvy is very common in spring, owing 
to the meager, semi-starvation diet, now 
limited almost solely to fish. 

The saddest feature in the life of this 
cheerless people is their extreme destitu- 
tion. Their raiment is tattered skins. 
Their food, little better than carrion, is so 
scarce that many of them perish every win- 
ter from starvation. 

It is not because they are slothful, indo- 
lent, or improvident. Twenty years ago, 
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their industry in hunting and fishing yielded 
them an abundance of skins for clothing 
and food suitable to this icy clime. The 
life-blood of the Eskimos with their inde- 
pendence and manhood has been swallowed 
up by three great corporations whose heads 
are in San Francisco. 

About fifty men have grown ‘enormously 
rich to the utter degradation and impover- 
ishment of a virtuous and self-reliant race. 
An important food and industrial supply, 
the whale, has been dynamited out of Alas- 
kan waters by the steam-schooners of the 
Pacific Whaling Company. The seals and 
other fur-bearing animals have been prac- 
tically annihilated on both land and sea by 
the Alaska Fur and Commercial Company. 
This company, has wrought its purposes in 
Alaska by fixing a bondage on the natives 
more galling and detestable than outright 
slavery, because it disclaims responsibility 
or care for its wretched serfs. 

Under the guise of preserving the game 
from quick destruction, and to prevent up- 
risings of the natives against the company’s 
traders at the various posts (they line the 
mainland and peninsula from Sitka to Ber- 
ing straits, and extend up the many large 
rivers), a law was caused to be enacted at 
Washington prohibiting the sale of repeat- 
ing arms to the natives of Alaska. This 
was a ruse to keep outside parties away, 
and to enable the traders themselves to 
supply arms at unheard of and almost fabu- 
lous prices. The native was not slow in 
appreciating the superiority of fire-arms 
over bows and arrows in hunting bears and 
seals. The method of exchange was as 
follows: The rifle was set upright on the 
ground, stock down, and the natives piled 
skins upon one another flatwise until the 
stack reached to the muzzle. Thus, often, 
more than eight or nine hudred dollars 
worth of fine furs were obtained for a ten- 
dollar gun. 

There never was any excuse for the law 
which gave opportunity to perpetrate this 
shameful robbery. In spite of its ostensible 
purpose the fur-bearing animals have be- 
come almost extinct. The natives have ex- 
hibited the greatest forbearance and looked 
on in all humility at the devastation this 
company has made. So far from an up- 
rising against the traders (whom, God 
knows, they ought to have annihilated), 
there has been but one native homicide in 
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thirty years among a population of many 
thousands, and in spite of the fact that the 
company’s traders themselves supplied the 
Kskimos with guns better to equip them as 
hunters. The law referred to has been only 
a flimsy mosquito bar to cover the unblush- 
ing extortion practised by the Alaska Fur 
and Commercial Company. This iniquitous 
law ought to be instantly repealed, then the 
natives can buy guns from other parties for 
what they are worth. 

These trading posts also supply the natives 
with cheap-John tea, tobacco, crackers, cal- 
ico, and worthless gewgaws, such as tin cru- 
cifixes and brass rings. 

The poor, hungry, half-naked native in his 
craving for tea and tobacco (they dare not 
madden him with whisky for fear he will 
turn upon them) has thus been made the in- 
strument of his own undoing. 

Independence and plenty have been ex- 
changed for serfdom and squalor by the de- 
struction of the animals of this land. In 
the summer the country is covered with 
high grass and flowers. Unless you go far 
away in the interior, you will tire yourself 
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wandering over the tundras and through the 
forests and never see a vestige of life, ex- 
cept very rarely, a frightened ptarmigan. 
And yet innumerable millions of dollars 
worth of furs have been taken here. Not 
long ago the sea, the river banks, the lakes, 
tundras, and mountains, swarmed with seals, 
otters, foxes, minx, bears, lynx, martens, 
beavers, wolverines, and wild reindeer. 

It is only a matter of a few years until 
the last food source of the Eskimos will be- 
come ruined by the numerous salmon can- 
neries, which are now under the control of 
another big corporation called the Alaska 
Packers’ Association. 

Secretary Seward’s purchase of Alaska in 
1865, for seven million dollars, has never 
benefited the common citizens of the United 
States, who were taxed to pay for it, one 
iota. It has enriched a few, however, — 
the members of three gigantic corporations, 
who have literally skinned the land of most 
all its natural wealth and left nothing in re- 
turn that could in any way aid its develop- 
ment. These corporations are guilty of re- 
ducing a happy and prosperous people to 
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an extremity of destitution and misery un- 
paralleled on this planet. 

All the legislation concerning Alaska has 
been at the behest of the various commer- 
cial companies, not from any recognition of 
the welfare or necessities of the native in- 
habitants. The Congress at Washington 
has been too careless and credulous in list- 
ening to the siren tongues of attorneys 
sent by the corporations whose “ commerce” 
with the natives has been carried on at the 
expense of nakedness, hunger, and human 
life. 

1 wish to make a plea in behalf of those 
who are helpless, whose natural rights have 
been outraged, and whose happiness and 
prosperity the government of the United 
States is in honor bound to employ all its 
power to protect and promote. The many 
exclusive and monopolistic privileges granted 
to the companies that have so flagrantly 
abused them, ought to be annulled. The 
Federal government ought not to abandon 
its Eskimo proteges to the sordid and unre- 
strained rapacity of these companies. 

Owing to the ditficulty of communication, 
the territorial government at Sitka on Roma- 
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noff island, at the extreme southern boun- 
dary, knows no more of what is taking place 
in the great mainland of Alaska north of 
the peninsula, than do the inhabitants of 
Vermont. Under the policy of the past 
twenty years more than half of the Eskimo 
population have perished from cold and 
starvation. In this article I have only hinted 
here and there at the rapine that has char- 
acterized “‘ government” by the trading com- 
panies. 


Should President McKinley appoint a 
competent commission to investigate things 
in northern Alaska, their report would be 
the blackest and most sorrowful record that 
has been written in modern times. At the 
end of a long tale of unspeakable wrong 
and outrage, they would tell of the decay- 
ing vestiges of hundreds of formerly pros- 
perous villages, deserted now, and marked 
only by Greek Catholic crosses above the 
graves. 

Let our government fulfil the moral ob- 
ligation to extend its sheltering and pro- 
tecting arms over these wild but beautiful- 
natured people. 


JESSIE. 


By ISADORE BAKER 





EVERAL years ago there ap- 
peared ina leading magazine 
an article entitled ““A Study 
of Calvin.” It would be 
interesting to know how 
many orthodox souls were 
disappointed at finding no 
new light on controversial 
history in the fact that Calvin was a cat 
once owned by Mrs. Stowe. He walked 
into her house one day out of the great un- 
known and seemed to be as much at home 
as if he had always been a friend of the 
family. He appeared to have artistic and 
literary tastes, and it was as if he had in- 
quired at the door if that were the residence 
of the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 


upon being assured that it was, had decided 
to dwell there. After Mrs. Stowe made her 
winter home in Florida, Calvin spent many 
years in the home of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, and exhibited so many remarkable 
traits of character that the genial author 
sent a “Study ” of him to the Century mag- 
azine. 

In like manner, the heroine of the pres- 
ent story is not of the conventional type, 
but is simply a fox-terrier that belonged to 
Mr. Eugene Field and was given to him by 
the husband of Jessie Bartlett Davis, the 
singer. So fond was the poet of this partic- 
ular pet, that when Jessie was lost, strayed, 
or stolen, he was inconsolable. Jessie was 


capricious and had a propensity for disap- 























pearing ina crowd. On one of these occa- 
sions Mr. Field thus lamented her absence 
and extolled her virtues. 


It is only under stress, nay, under distress, that the 
mysterious veil of the editorial room may properly be 
drawn aside and the solemn secrets thereof disclosed. 
It is under a certain grievous distress that we make 
this statement now. ; 

For a number of months the silent partner in the 
‘onstruction of this sporadic column of Sharps and 
Flats has been a little fox-terrier given to the writer 
hereof by his friend, Mr. Will J. Davis. We named 
our little companion Jessie, and our attachment to her 
was wholly reciprocated by Jessie herself, although 
(and we make this confession very shamefacedly) our 
enthusiasm for Jessie was by no means shared by the 
prudent housewife in charge of the writer’s domestic 
affairs. Jessie contributed to and participated in our 
work in this wise: She would sit and admiringly watch 
the writer at his work, wagging her abridged tail cor- 
dially whenever he bestowed a casual glance upon her, 
threatening violently every intruder, warning her mas- 
ter of the approach of garrulous visitors, and often- 
times, when she felt lonely, insisting upon climbing up 
into her master’s lap and slumbering there while he 
wrote and wrote away. We have tried our poems on 
Jessie, and she always liked them; leastwise she always 
wagged her tail approvingly and smiled her flatteries 
is only an intelligent little dog can. Some folk think 
that our poetry drove Jessie away from home, but we 
know better. Jessie herself would deny that malicious 
imputation, were she here now and could she speak. 

To this little companion we became strongly, per- 
haps foolishly, attached. She walked with us by day, 
hunting rats famously and playing every variety of in- 
telligent antics. Whither we went she went, and 
though only nine months old, Jessie stole into this life 
of ours so very far that years seemed hardly to com- 
pass the period and honesty of our friendship. 

Well, last Tuesday night Jessie disappeared — van- 
ished as mysteriously as if the earth had opened up 
ind swallowed her. She had been playing with a dis- 
creet dog friend in Fullerton avenue, and that was the 
ast seen of her! Where can she have gone? It is 
very lonesome without Jessie. Moreover, there are 
poems to be read for her approval before they can be 
printed. 


By Jessie’s “ approval” of the poems one 
is reminded of the French poet De Banville’s 
painting of a young girl singing, accom- 
panied by her guitar, in the streets of Paris. 
The poet was deeply attracted by the pic- 
iure but unable to buy it, “ would as soon 
thought of buying the moon, but used to 
stand for hours enjoying it.” Finally the 
painting was presented to him by the artist 
mile Deroy, and proud as a king, he placed 
it on the wall above his desk. As he wrote, 
the little musician looked down upon him. 
lf the verses were good she seemed to smile 
approval. If they were not good she looked 


sorry and the poet tore them up and threw 
them into the fire. 
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The great cause of literature, [continued Mr. Field] 


waits upon Jessie. She must be found and restored to 
her proper sphere. 

Jessie was perhaps not beautiful, vet she was fair 
in her master’s eyes. She was white, with yellow ears 
and a brownish blaze over her intelligent left eye and 
cheek; she weighed perhaps twenty pounds (for Jessie 
never had dyspepsia), and one mark you surely could 
tell her by was the absence of a nail from her left 
fore paw, the honorable penalty of an encounter with 
an enraged sitting hen in our barn last month. 

Jessie’s master is not rich, for the poetry that fox- 
terriers approve is not remunerative; but that master 
has accumulated (by means of industrious application 
to his work and his friends) the sum of $20 which he 
will cheerfully pay to the man, woman, or child, who 
will bring Jessie back again. For he is a weak human 
creature, is Jessie’s master, in his loneliness without his 
faithful, admiring little dumb friend. 


A friend, moved by this pathetic appeal 
of the loss to literature sent the following 
lines to Mr. Field. He declined to publish 
them in the Sharps and Flats column for 
the reason of over-praise to the editor of 
that department. As near as can be re- 
called after'an interval of several years the 
lines were:— 


JESSIE 


Companion, critic, friend, 
Unto what end 

Didst thou this sanctum leave? 
Who could deceive 

With bribe to better song rehearse 
Than Western Verse? 


Didst seek for Fields and pastures new, 
Jeyond the view 

Of Sharps and Flats epitome 
Of poetry? 

The purest English of our time, 
In prose or rhyme, 

Thou didst desert, perchance 
For doggerel. 


ah, well!— 


Now garrulous intruders prate 

Thy hapless fate; 

The while assert fair Jessica 
Has had her day. 

Mentor, petite, whate’er befall, 
Still thine shall be 

A classic epitaph —et al., 
And elegy! 


And we with soulful interest await 
To know thy fate, 

With hope that by the master’s side 
Thou yet mayst bide. 

And harm or danger hence forefend, 
Hearth-guest and friend! 
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To this classic ebullition of interest in the 
welfare of Jessie, Mr. Field wrote a genial 


reply: 
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The stanza is in reference to the query if 


Mr. Field was a colonel as he had been some- 
times brevetted by Chicago newspaper men. 
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In regard to some contributed manuscript 
he again wrote to this friend: 


Contributors frequently make the mistake of sending 
manuscript to me; that is a very unsafe proceeding for 
my house is already full of books, papers, dogs, trink- 
ets, manuscript, etc., and any new strange arrival is 
likely to be lost. When you are in Chicago suppose 
you Tun up here and see for yourself how wild a place 
this den of mine is. 

No, I am not a colonel. I am and have always been, 
and shall always be a man of peace. I do not know a 
sword from a ploughshare or a spear from a pruning 
hook. 

My feet incline to quiet ways 
Where hostile ferments cease, 
The while my muse inclines to praise 
The sweet pursuits of peace. 


Very cordially yours, 


EUGENE FIELD. 
Chicago, March 12, 1892. 
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The sentiment expressed in the lines re- 
calls that fervent passage in one of his 
books: 


Of peace I know and can speak. Of peace with its 
solace of love, plenty, honor, fame, happiness, and its 
pathetic tragedy of poverty, heart-ache, disappoint- 
ment, tears, bereavement. Of war I know nothing and 
never shall know; it is not in my heart, or for my hand 
to break that law which God enjoined from Sinai and 
Christ confirmed in Galilee. 


On the day of Mr. Field’s funeral there 
were memorial exercises in the public schools 
of Chicago in which the pupils were per- 
mitted to recall incidents or remembrance 
of the Children’s Poet. One small lad hada 
story worth the telling, for he was the boy 
who had found Jessie when she was lost, 
and restored her to her master. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(PUBLISHED A. D. 20096) 


1976 


By ALEXANDER M. REYNOLDS 


Y ORDER to understand the ex- 
traordinary events that we are 
about to describe, it will be 
well for the reader to glance 
for a moment at the financial 
conditions that existed all over 
the civilized world in the latter 
part of the twentieth century. 
Fora periodof nearlyahundred 
years, the money of the world 
had been gradually passing into the hands of 
a few individuals. Owing to the rapid and 
unexpected exhaustion of the mines, the 
annual production of gold had sunk to an 
inappreciable quantity, and this _ fact, 
together with that of the almost entire 
retirement of silver as a circulating medium, 
had enabled the financiers for which the 
century was famous, practically to corner 
the available supply of currency. A statis- 
tician of the period estimated that, in 1975, 
seven eighths of all the money in existence 
was under the control of the seven great 
banking houses, that were virtually the 
financial dictators of the world. Nor was 
the stupendous influence of these syndicates 
supreme in business transactions only. 
Owing to the maintenance of vast armies, 
which made of Europe at that period one 
great armed camp, the yearly deficit of 
every important nation — with the possible 
exception of Switzerland — was enormous, 
and could only be met by the continual 
floating of loans. When it is understood 
that the funds in these cases could only 
be obtained from one of the seven great 
syndicates, which acted in such perfect 
accord as to really form one gigantic trust, 
some idea may be realized of the enormous 
power wielded by them in the affairs of the 
world. The debt that was being heaped 
upon struggling humanity was a constantly 





See ‘The Mind Motor,”’ in the May, 1897, number. 
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increasing burden from which there ap- 
peared no escape. The gold obtained from 
the syndicates, when put into circulation, 
flowed rapidly back to its source, through the 
trusts and monopolies, which were but the 
tentacles of the insatiable octopus that was 
strangling in its grasp the individuals and 
governments of the earth. 

If we speak of periods in the past, as 
ages of stone and iron, the twentieth cen- 
tury may, with equal propriety, be termed 
the Age of Gold. Finance, alone, ruled in 


the minds of the people; art, literature, 
science, society —all were subservient to 
it. Patriotism was dead. In 1871, when 
France — at the mercy of Germany — ap- 
pealed to her citizens for the enormous in- 
demnity demanded by the latter nation, 
from hovel and palace patriots vied with 
each other in pouring into the treasury the 
gold that was to free them from an heredi- 
tary foe. In 1962, when the Teutonic Em- 
pire — in turn conquered by her Gallic ad- 
versary, and almost on the point of dismem- 
berment — applied to the syndicate in Berlin 
that controlled the finances of the country, 
for a loan to satisfy the demands of the 
enemy, the result was an immediate refusal 
to risk funds upon a government whose 
future was so problematic, and Germany was 
actually forced to accept terms from a more 
daring syndicate of Parisian bankers, and 
through them obtain the gold that enabled 
her to continue her national existence.” 
Art and literature languished. In 
science, indeed, some progress was made, 
but it was to utilitarian ends alone, that 
Knowledge lent her aid, and if inventions 
2It is more than hinted by Taine — in his ‘* History of 
Finance,’’ published in 1897 — that the refusal on the part 
of the German syndicate to entertain the proposition of 
their government, was but the part of a well laid plan, 
by which the conquered nation was compelled to pay a 
higher rate for the required funds. Certain it is, that @ 


large proportion of the German bonds ¢ f i960, ultimately 
passed into the hands of the Berlin bankers. 
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were many, discoveries were few. There 
was no dearth of society or of an aristoc- 
racy, but it was the banker, who two cen- 
turies before had been admitted but on suf- 
ferance into the higher circles, that now, 
regardless of birth or talent, led in all 
social matters and dazzled with vulgar dis- 
play the eyes of a decadent world. 

There have been in ali ages, men who 
well nigh conquered the earth, but the con- 
quests of Alexander, of Cesar, or of Napo- 
leon, never laid upon humanity such hope- 
less thraldom, as did these great syndicates, 
through the resistless power of their hoarded 
gold. Never in history had the governing 
power of the world been so centralized, and 
never had true individual liberty been less 
real than in the year 1976, when, as boasted 
by an American historian of the day, “all 
were equal before the Law.” 


On February lst, 1976, the government 
of the United States of America, confronted 
by the deficit in its finances that had be- 
come a matter of almost annual occurrence, 
called for bids for an issue of six per cent 
gold bonds to the amount of one hundred 
million dollars. 

On March 3d, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in accordance with law, published a list 
of the bids received. They were as fol- 
lows: — 

Van Der Morgan, Bilt & Co., Bankers, 
New York, $100,000,000, at par. 

John Hogan, Number 1184 Santos ave- 
nue, San Francisco, $100,000,000 at 50/ 
premium. 

In studying events of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a very clear insight into the existing 
conditions, as they were viewed by the 
people, can often be gained by reference to 
the files of the press of the day. In con- 
nection with these bids, one of which was 
destined to play so prominent a part in his- 
tory, the reader’s attention is called to an 
extract taken from the San Francisco Chro- 
nometer of March 5th, and which is an ex- 
cellent indication of the state of public 
opinion at that time. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF BONDS 


It should be a matter of congratulation to the people 
of the country, that the new issue of bonds is to go, 
as has been the custom for nearly a generation, to the 
well known American banking firm of Van Der Mor- 
gan, Bilt and Company. The report published some 
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weeks ago, by a contemporary, that the firm had 
entered into an arrangement with the German banking 
house of Wilheim & Company, by which the latter was 
to finance the new issue and the home tirm have the 
handling of the expected Swedish loan, happily proves 
to be unfounded. The American people will prefer to 
see the obligations of their beloved country held by its 
own citizens, and to rely once more upon the powerful 
aid of the syndicate to which they have owed so much 
in the past, and on which they depend so much in the 
future. An amusing incident in connection with the 
bids is the tender of a San Franciscan who signs him- 
self, John Hogan. A reporter called yesterday at the 
modest, one-storied house of the alleged financier on 
Santos avenue, only to find a card upon the door, 
stating that the mysterious personage was out of the 
the city. Very little could be learned from the neigh- 
bors concerning the new “capitalist”: he seems to 
be a scientist of moderate means—a chemist, one 


man said —- who devotes most of his time to the pur- 
suit of his hobbies. Verily, the Crank have we with 
us always! 


Under the law that existed at the time, 
the successful bidder in such cases was re- 
quired, within ten days, to deposit in the 
United States treasury or a sub-treasury, 
ten per cent of the amount of his tender, 
and upon the issuance of the bond, in thirty 
days, to pay over the remainder. During 
the interval that elapsed between the third 
and the thirteenth of March, there seems 
to have been no comment or speculation 
upon the possibility of the mysterious John 
Hogan’s making good his bid, and in the 
files of the papers of the day, we find no 
reference to the subject, other than the ex- 
tract just quoted. Finance had become so 
precise a science, that the distribution of 
the limited supply of gold was known with 
an exactness that was marvelous. In ac- 
cordance with law — for the people at the 
period were nothing if not law-abiding 
the Secretary of the Treasury had notified 
Hogan that his bid was accepted and called 
his attention to the clause of the statutes, 
touching upon the ten per cent deposit, but 
it is not supposable, that he for a moment 
contempiated the possibility of the bid be- 
ing a bona fide one, or of the bonds passing 
into hands other than those of Van Der 
Morgan, Bilt & Company. He knew, as did 
every one else whose business dealt with 
finance, that there could be no such amount 
as $150,000,000 within the control of any 
one man or combination of men, outside of 
the syndicates. 

On March 13th the unexpected happened. 
A few minutes before noon, five heavily 
laden drays drew up before the receiving 
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room of the sub-treasury in San Francisco, 
and John Hogan, appearing before the 
startled official in charge, made the an- 
nouncement that he was prepared to deposit 
the $15,000,000 necessary to validate his 
bid, and asked that the required tests for 
determining the fineness of the bars be 
made and he given a receipt for his deposit. 
The same afternoon the astounding news 
was flashed to all parts of the globe, that, 
for the first time in nearly fifty years, a 
private individual had opposed the power of 
the syndicates and established incontestably 
his ability to compete with them in matters 
of finance. 


We shall not dwell upon the excitement 
caused by this announcement, nor is it the 
purpose of this history to deal other than 
briefly with events. Suffice it to say, that 
for the next twenty days, John Hogan, in 
spite of the most persistent efforts on the 
part of the newspapers, disappeared com- 
pletely from public gaze, and left an amazed 
world to speculate on his identity and upon 
the source from which was derived the gold 
which financiers knew could not have come 
from any that had been in circulation. 

On April 2d —the day for the final pay- 
ment into the treasury of the balance of 
the loan — in the midst of excitement, that 
had known no parallel since the days of the 
Du Bois Mind Motor, the new gold king 
turned over to the government $135,000,- 
000 in bullion, and receiving in return the 
United States obligations, was driven 
through dense crowds of an excited popu- 
lace to his house on Santos avenue. 

The next morning, in the principal papers 
of the country, there appeared over his 
signature, the historic proclamation, that 
was to produce such thrilling consequences. 
It was brief and to the point, and was in 
substance, as follows:— 

He claimed to have discovered the trans- 
mutation of metals, and to be in the pos- 
session of knowledge by which he could 
produce gold to any considerable extent. 
It was his intention to put the precious 
metal into circulation, only through the 
regular channels as they existed at that 
time. In order to do this, he proposed to 
become the banker of the nations of the 
world. Far from wishing to assume a 
position in any sense political, or to im- 
pose — as had the method of financiers in 





the past—conditions that were burden- 
some and humiliating to governments, he 
declared that he contemplated advancing to 
all solvent nations, or to those whose con- 
duct was in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, funds toany justifiable amount at 
the uniform rate of interest of one half per 
cent per annum. He did not propose to 
enter into enterprises of a private nature: 
loans, other than national ones would not 
be considered, and it was not his policy to 
make use of the unlimited resources at his 
command to harass with unfair competition 
the industry and business of the world. 
Since the exhaustion of the gold mines had 
enabled unscrupuleus syndicates, by the 
cornering of the currency, to become prac- 
tically the dictators of governments, and 
through them, to oppress and stifle trade 
and commerce, it was his object to take 
place of the mines, and by putting into cir- 
culation each year, through the agency of 
national laws, such sums of money as seemed 
advisable, make an end of, and render im- 
possible, the conditions that had existed 
for the past fifty years. He was: prepared 
to fulfill his promises during all the remain- 
ing years of his life. On his death, he de- 
clared that his secret should die with him. 
The results of this communication speed- 
ily became manifest: in it the syndicates 
saw the destruction of the combinations that 
they had thought invincible, and the end of 
a power that they had wielded for half a 
century. Their action was prompt and de- 
cisive. On April 4th, there was introduced 
in the United States Congress, which was 
in session at that time, a resolution stating 
that, in view of the fact that an individual 
claimed to have made certain discoveries, 
which, if true, threatened the welfare of 
the nation, and placed it in the power of one 
man, through the possession of unlimited 
gold, to cause the upheaval of the financial 
conditions that had been the policy of the 
government for generations, it was urged, 
that acting on the established principle of 
“the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and in view of the precedent established in 
the case of one, Du Bois; whose discovery 
of the mind motor in 1945, had imperiled 
the welfare of the industrial classes — the 
alleged discoverer, John Hogan, be taken 
into custody and the knowledge of the trans- 
mutation of metals be, if possible, effaced 
from his mind by mesmerism, and in the 
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event of the failure of such action, that the 
discoverer be electrocuted. 

The introduction of this infamous resolu- 
tion, untrue alike in its premises and de- 
ductions, met with the almost unanimous 
consent of the legislative body and was 
passed with scarcely a dissenting voice. On 
April 5th the discoverer was arrested at his 
home in San Francisco, and the greatest 
precautions having been taken to prevent 
the possibility of the communication of his 
secret to outside parties, he was placed in 
solitary confinement to await the arrival of 
the great mesmerist of the day, who had 
been summoned from Paris. 

The apparently inexplicable apathy with 
which the masses in the United States had 
permitted the enforcement of the first pro- 
visions of an act which was intended to 
strike down the only opposition that had 
been offered for years to the power that 
was slowly but surely reducing them to a con- 
dition of serfdom, can be explained only 
in one way. The great syndicates, while 
not deterred by humanitarian ideas from 
wresting from the people the lion’s share 
of the fruits of their industry, were far too 
wise and astute to press their advantage 
beyond a certain point. The revolutionary 
spirit, though often dormant in nations for 
centuries, never dies, and as late as 1946 
the Du Bois riots had proved that there still 
remained in the American heart a spark that 
needed but a breath to fan it into such a 
flame as would sweep all before it. There 
is no more serious menace to the life of a 
nation than the enforced idleness of any 
considerable number of its‘ population: a 
people, though they may murmur at uni- 
versal poverty, will seldom make it the 
cause of an uprising, and in time will be- 
come accustomed to conditions and adapt 
themselves to them, but when destitution 
begins, the danger line is reached. Recog- 
nizing these facts, it had been the policy of 
the syndicates to foster and encourage, to 
a certain extent, industrial enterprises and 
the agricultural communities, in order to 
give employment to the masses, and by so 
doing, prevent the rise or spread of revo- 
lutionary doctrines. And so we find that, 


though the prosperity was a fictitious one, 
and it was scarcely possible, owing to the 
low wages, for the masses to do more than 
barely live, there was little real suffering, 
and most men, reconciled to the order of 
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things, never looked beyond the earning of 
the daily bread. 

The events that followed the action of 
Congress regarding the disposition of Hogan 
and his dangerous secret are among the 
most surprising and paradoxical in all his- 
tory. The United States, — whose govern- 
ment was supposed to be of, for, and by, 
the people, —a nation that two centuries 
before had sprung to life upon the awowed 
principles of equality and personal liberty, 
— whose people proudly claimed that in 
their midst were fostered the laws that en- 
sured the many against the oppressions of 
the few, —this nation, whose citizens 
affected to look down upon the subjects of 
kings and emperors as the spiritless slaves 
of tyrannical masters, had apparently acqui- 
esced in the the fate that was to be meted 
out to one who proposed to free, not a 
people or a race, but the world from a 
bondage none the less real because the fet- 
ters were of gold. 

It was not to be, however, and the world 
was to witness the unparalleled spectacle of 
kingdoms and empires arrayed against a re- 
public to destroy a tyranny and emancipate 
a civilization. 

The European nations, while compelled 
by circumstances to submit to the exactions 
of the money powers in order to maintain 
their positions, had chafed under the re- 
straints and humiliations imposed upon them 
to a much greater extent than had the 
United States. In the latter country, so 
vast was the influence of the syndicates, 
that all branches of the government were 
practically in the hands of their agents, and 
since the common people had become either 
powerless or indifferent in all matters in- 
volving politics, there were few to oppose 
or criticise their actions. With the rulers 
of Europe, however, it was different. The 
necessity of acceding to the dictates of 
those who were sapping the life blood of 
their kingdoms and who practically asked 
the surrendering of many of their rights, 
was very much more galling to the Euro- 
pean potentates than to the Congress of 
the United States. Every concession wrung 
from them meant the curtailing, not so 
much of the rights of their peoples, as of 
the privileges that they believed to be theirs 
by divine right. 

When, therefore, on the 3d of April the 
news was received by the courts of Europe, 
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that an individual was prepared to become 
the banker of nations on terms infinitely 
more favorable than any that had been 
offered in the memory of man,’ and it was 
further seen that he expressly disclaimed 
any intention of compelling his debtors to 
do other than would be required in ordinary 
business transactions, we may well under- 
stand the spirit in which the extraordinary 
intelligence was received. No longer to be 
compelled to ask the bankers whether they 
should or should not go to war; no longer 
to be forced to grant concessions to be used 
as a means of wringing from their subjects 
the resources that otherwise might be util- 
ized in strengthening and rendering more 
prosperous their kingdoms; to be freed from 
the constant espionage and dictatorial de- 
mands of grasping syndicates to whom they 
had been obliged to defer in all matters of 
policy, —in a word, to cease to be mere 
puppets, directed and controlled by combi- 
nations whose ill will they dare not arouse 
and who made of their power but a sham and 
a mockery, was to the crowned heads the 
promise that something of their old prestige 
was to return and they be once more the 
lords of their own domains. 

On the 5th of April, when the course of 
Congress became officially known, action 
was taken by the powers with a promptness 
and disregard of consequences that savored 
of the middle ages. The Czar of Russia im- 
mediately called a telephonic conference, 
in which participated England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, and Sweden. 
The result of this extraordinary council — 
doubly remarkable in view of the fact that 
complications of the gravest nature existed 
between several of the nations represented 
— was made apparent the next day, when 
the ambassadors of those powers in the 
United States waited upon the Secretary of 
State and presented a communication in be- 
half of their respective governments. It 
was in substance as follows: — 

That while the Powers recognized under 
ordinary circumstances, the right of a nation 
to deal as it deemed proper with affairs 
concerning its own citizens and its own wel- 
fare, a protest was entered against the con- 
templated action of the United States in the 
case of John Hogan. It declared that the 
knowledge possessed by that individual, if 


'In 1976 the uniform rate of interest on government 
securities had risen to six per cent. 


used in accordance with his intentions as 
expressed in his proclamation of April 3d, 
was of a nature so important and so essen- 
tial to the well-being of the world, that it 
raised him above the citizenship of any one 
country and placed him under the protec- 
tion of the civilized nations of the earth. 

While the Powers regretted taking an 
action so much at variance with precedent, 
they felt compelled to demand the release 
from all restraint of the person in question, 
and begged that the government of the 
United States would consider the communi- 
cation as an ultimatum. If, however, within 
twenty-four hours, the United States had 
not seen its way clear to accede to the de- 
mands of the Powers, diplomatic relations 
would be severed. 

The consternation in Washington upon 
the making public of this communication 
was tremendous. The agents of the syndi- 
cates, while still loyal to the influences that 
had made them the governing power of the 
nation, did not dare to precipitate war with 
so formidable a combination, and the people, 
aroused as last, began to clamor that the 
demands be acceded to. After one of the 
stormiest sessions in the history of the 
country, Congress finally proposed a com- 
promise by which it was suggested that 
each of the nine nations, including the 
United States, represented by commissi- 
oners, should meet in Washington and de- 
liberate upon the momentous question. 
Meanwhile, Hogan should be released from 
prison and merely kept under surveillance 
pending the final action of the council. 
This was agreed to-by the Powers and the 
date of the conference set for April 20th. 

It is difficult to surmise what the out- 
come of this conclave would have been. It 
is certain that the syndicates, far from 
abandoning the hope of retaining their hold 
upon the finances of the world, used the 
most heroic measures to coerce the Powers 
into submission, and it is more than prob- 
able, had the commission met and pursued 
uninterrupted the course contemplated, 
that the results would have been vastly 
different from those that followed. On the 
day set, however, John Hogan, appearing 
before the conference, asked that he be 
given the opportunity to state his position 
and outline his intentions, and in the midst 
of a suppressed excitement that can scarcely 
be realized at the present day, proposed 























the policy that was to bring deliverance to 
an oppressed world. 

He began by stating that through a series 
of accidents, so remarkable that he could 
not but believe that he had been guided by 
a power superior to his own will, he had 
discovered that which many of the greatest 
minds had sought in vain—the transmuta- 
tion of metals. He realized that so vast a 
knowledge entailed upon him responsibilities 
of the gravest character, and he coincided 
with the expression of the Powers when they 
that stated the possessor of so momentous 
a secret was elevated above the citizenship 
of any one nation: it was not the cause of 
a single race he should espouse, but his was 
the task to alleviate, so far as lay in his 
power, the woes of a world. He came be- 
fore the public as the exponent of no soci- 
alistic doctrines, and it was not his wish to 
array man against man or to build up any 
one class on the ruins of another: no one 
could charge with mercenary motives one 
to whom gold was as the dust under his 
feet, and in the plans that he contemplated 
it was but his earnest intention to accom- 
plish the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

Since the dawn of history the adoption 
of gold as a circulating medium was so uni- 
versal that it could only be attributed to a 
natural instinct of the race. Up to the 
present age, the system was one that had 
fulfilled the requirements and stood well 
the test of time. Now, however, new con- 
tingencies had arisen. So long as the sup- 
ply of the precious metal had been yearly 
augmented, monopolization had, from the 
nature of things, been a practica] impossi- 
bility. But since the gold in existence had, 
through the exhaustion of the mines, be- 
come a fixed quantity, its cornering not 
only had been made feasible, but was an 
accomplished fact that entailed hardships 
of the severest nature upon the vast major- 
ity of mankind. No one could be blind to 
these facts, and it was impossible to deny 
that, short of the demonetization of gold 
and the changing of the trade methods that 
had endured from time immemorial, there 
had existed up to the present time no prac- 
ticable plan for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions. While he believed that the course 


proposed by him in his proclamation would, 
if carried out, remedy the existing evils, 
he realized that — after his death — matters 
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must eventually re-assume their present 
aspect. He had unalterably determined 
that his secret should perish with him, but 
in the years of life that still remained to 
him, it was in his power to defer the catas- 
trophe for at least a century. Realizing 
from the events of the past month, that he 
had aroused enmities that would render the 
carrying out of his schemes under ordinary 
circumstances a difficult operation, he sug- 
gested to the Powers a plan that he hoped 
would be satisfactory to all. He was pre- 
pared to select and buy from its rightful 
owners, an island of moderate size, advan- 
tageously situated and adapted by nature to 
the habitation of man. Héie,he would es- 
tablish himself as the governpr for life of 
a colony that would be under the joint pro- 
tection of the Powers. He would bind him- 
self to maintain no army larger than would 
be required to keep the peace, and would 
equip no navy that would be in any sense a 
menace to other-nations. Undeterred by 
jealousies or undue interference, he could 
here receive and treat with the ambassadors 
of all governments requiring his aid. A 
limited number of settlers, whom he stipu- 
lated should be subject to his selection, 
would be admitted to the new colony and 
afforded means of livelihood either as his 
assistants or in developing such resources 
as the land might possess. The protector- 
ate was to exist in perpetuity, and on his 
death, his successor as head of the colony 
was to be elected by the nine great Powers 
whose representatives were before him. It 
was neither practicable nor necessary at 
such time to enter further into the details 
of the plan proposed, which, after all, was 
but a means of accomplishing the ends to 
which he wished to devote his life: the 
simple statements made by him on April 3d 
had expressed fully his intentions. Though 
he believed that the world needed gold to 
free it from its embarrassments, he also 
realized that extremes might be reached in 
that respect, and serious calamities brought 
on by the flooding of the markets of the 
world with a circulating medium whose 
value would be impaired. Should he be 
permitted to act in accordance with his 
ideas,— and he would act in no other way, 

all financial negotiations would be con- 
ducted upon well founded principles of 
business, and loans would in no case be 
considered where unjustified by the condi- 
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tion and resources of the nation by whom 


they were asked. 

The result of these simple declarations 
was unprecedented. For the first time in 
history the members of an international 
conference agreed to disregard their petty 
differences, and with an enthusiasm that 
savored more of humanity than of diplo- 
macy, accepted without proposed amend- 
ment a policy that was so vital to the in- 
terests of all. 

Thus was born the Protectorate of Aura, 
destined to become, as it were, the clearing 
house of nations and the source from which 
was to flow the gold that was to set the finan- 
cial system rigat. The story of its foun- 
dation on thes beautiful island purchased 
from Japan — of the beneficent rule under 
which were fostered literature, science, and 
all those arts that raise man to higher levels 
—of the prosperity to which it attained, 
and of the magnificence that has made of 
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its name a synonym of all that is glorious 
in human works — the tale of its peaceful 
life and of its final tragic end through the 
machinations of the sinister powers that 
had opposed its birth — these are the facts 
that belong to the romancer rather than to 
the historian. 

In these pages we have dealt little with 
the strange man who has been the principal 
actor in the events that we have related, it 
is because, of all the characters that have 
held the world’s stage, he is, perhaps, the 
least known. Of his origin, of the nature 
of his mighty secret, and of the strange, 
simple personality that elevated him above 
his fellows, history is strangely silent, and 
we must regard him not so much in the light 
of a personality as of a principle which 
came to rescue a world from the depths into 
which it had fallen and to which—as we 
now know, in this enlightened twenty-first 
century — it cannot return. 


THE SAGEBRUSH 


HEN a Colorado morning the purple mists unfold, 
And a phantom mirage picture is on mountain wall enscrolled, 
Then the air from distant foot-hills is like odor of new wine; 
And the breath from scrubby sagebrush is more fragrant than the pine. 


The Eastern birdling hies him to a forest deep and wide; 

On a tree-top’s highest branches, he woos his feathered bride, — 
But the Western songster warbles of “the land that is mine ain,” 
From a clump of pale-green sagebrush on the gently billowed plain. 


The gaunt and long-eared rabbits their longest gallops gage, 
To rest at home securely in their hutches neath the sage; 
And the coyote calls together all his gray and wily train, 
Swift shadows in the shadow of the sagebrush on the plain. 


Its brave and woody armor the winter’s frost defies, 

And it clothes the lonely sand-world with a bonny sweet surprise. 
Summer smiles upon its prowess, guarding fields of golden grain, 
It is forest, grass, and hedge-row,— to the wild and sandy plain. 





Mary Amelia Roberts. 
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\ JISHES that give birth to living 
ub; = young occur the world over. 
The North sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Atlantic ocean, the Mississippi 
valley, the Amazon, the Mam- 
moth cave, and California, all 














have their viviparous species. 
They do not belong to any one 
family or order of fishes, but to widely 
separated groups. In some families, as in 
the Cyprinodontidz, the members of one 
genus are oviparous fishes and the members 
of another areviviparous. While viviparous 
fishes are found scattered over the whole 
world, they flourish most in California. 

My leisure for seven years has been de- 
voted to a study of these viviparous fishes 
of California, and I shall here give some of 
the general results especially in so far as 
the viviparous habit has modified the struc- 
ture and development of the young, and the 
bearing of these facts on the theories of 
heredity. In this age of experimental evo- 
lution interest is naturally centered where 
nature herself is and has for ages been con- 
ducting experiments, as she has in the evo- 
lution of these fishes. Her methods here 
explain results in many other cases where 
her methods are no longer evident. 

The abundance of viviparous fishes, both 
in individuals and in species, is very strik- 
ing to the zoologist first visiting California. 
A host of brilliantly colored rock cods, over 
fifty different species, some bright scarlet, 
others of thirty pounds weight, rose pink, 
etc., and all the perches, eighteen species, 
give birth to living young. No other place 
in the world can approach the Pacific Coast 
in this respect. From the surface of the 
ocean to a depth of two thousand feet they 
are abundant, and from San Diego to Alaska 
and Japan. While the perches live only in 
shallow water to a depth of about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, the chief home of the 
rock cod is at the depth of six hundred 
feet. The perchesarein the focus of interest. 
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As long ago as the year 1852, it was 
was discovered that the surf perch brings 
forth living young. Professor George 
Davidson had found out that fact a good 
while before, but he did not pickle any 
specimens, and Professor John Le Conte 
preserved specimens as early as the year 
1851, but did not announce that they were 
viviparous. 

Between May 3d, and June 7th, 1852, the 
discovery seems to have been made inde- 
pendently at Vancouver island by one J. K. 
Lord, at San Francisco by A. C. Jackson 
and W. P. Gibbons, and at San Diego by 
Thomas H. Webb. The discovery of this 
remarkable family of fishes created much 
interest in the fauna of California. At the 
time the discovery was announced probably 
not more than a dozen fishes were known 
from the Pacific Coast. Four years after- 
ward two hundred species had been des- 
cribed from California alone. Not that all 
this went on smoothly and harmoniously. 
Louis Agassiz was the first to announce the 
discovery, and he, Girard, and Gibbons, be- 
gan independently a series of publications 
on these forms. In none of these papers 
was due regard given to the others. The 
amusing attitude of some of the combat- 
ants is shown in the following note from 
a San Francisco daily of 1861:— 


This carries us back to old times, when the ichthy- 
ologists of San Francisco were in great wrath because 
Professor Agassiz had published an article in the 
American Fournal of Arts and Science, describing 
in correct scientific language the wonderful viviparous 
scaly perch of California. 

When our scientific men learned that the Professor 
had coolly and deliberately, and with malice afore- 
thought, gone and stolen their thunder, they were in 
such a rage that if the Professor had been in San 
Francisco, instead of Cambridge, he would have been 
scientifically lynched by the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of California. 


There are two degrees of viviparity in 
fishes. Some viviparous fishes carry their 
young only to the period corresponding to 
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the hatching time of oviparous fishes, when 
the young are still very immature; others 
carry their young until fully mature and be- 
sides sheltering them, supply them with 
nourishment for many weeks. The rock 
cods belong to the former, the perches to 
the latter group. 

The effects of viviparity are seen in the 
number of young. The number of young 
produced by an animal is always propor- 
tional to the number destroyed before ma- 
turity is reached. The codfish produces 
millions of eggs annually, but on an average 
only two reach maturity. If the proportion 
were larger the cod would soon crowd 
everything else out of the waters. Now it 
is quite evident that the destruction of 
helpless immature young must, other things 
being equal, be much greater than the des- 
truction of the mature; therefore those 
animals that bring forth immature young 
must produce many young during the season 
or become exterminated. In viviparous 
animals, such as mammals, or others which 
protect and nourish the immature, as in 
birds, the number of young has been re- 
duced to very few without danger of ex- 
termination. Most marine fishes lay eggs 
that are transparent spheres which float at 
the surface of the water. These usually 
hatch in a few hours. During this time 
they are exposed to fishes, like the herring 
and the anchovy (whose name is legion in 
California), which strain the water through 
their fine gill-rakers. The loss in numbers 
sustained in this manner is comparatively 
limited —— occurring during a few hours or 
days — and it is only the number lost in this 
way that can be eliminated from the normal 
number by those viparous fishes, as the rock 
cod, which retain the eggs only till after 
hatching. The rock cod bring forth as 
many living young as their egg-laying rela- 
tives lay eggs. Tne largest one of them, 
which I discovered near San Diego, gives 
birth to about five hundred thousand living 
young, and it is the most prolific of all vivi- 
parous vertebrates. 

The case is altogether different with the 
perches. In the shiner, for instance, the 
eggs begin to develop in December and the 
young are sheltered and fed in the ovary 
of the parent for five months before they 
are born. At birth they are so near matur- 
ity that seven or eight months after birth 
they are with young. The young are not 
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only given a shelter during the hatching 
period, but they are provided with food till 
they are from one to two inches long and 
perfectly mature in most of their struct- 
ures. The young are sheltered during the 
time of greatest destruction. This immun- 
ity from destruction in early stages has per- 
mitted the reduction of the number of 
young produced. Eighty is the highest 
number among the perches, and I have found 
as few as three inafish. The average num- 
ber of young in a shiner, one of the perches, 
is twelve. The young fish are removed from 
the struggle incident to procuring food and 
escaping enemies. They are placed under 
entirely different conditions from those nat- 


ural to young fishes and the methods of 
utilizing old means for new ends form one 
of the most interesting parts of the study 
of these fishes. 


('ymatogaster, in which the effects of vivi- 
parity are most pronounced, is very abund- 
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CYMATOGASTER, ADULT FEMALE 


ant in shallow water from San Diego bay to 
Puget sound and Alaska. The further de- 
tails refer to this species. The male is 
much darker than the female and smaller. 
June and July is its mating season, but the 
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spermatozoa remain stored in the ovary for 
several months before the eggs ripen. They 
ripen much earlier in large individuals than 
in smaller ones. Very large ones have ripe 
eggs as early as November first, the next 
































size usually about the middle of December, 
and I have found them in the smallest in 

February and March. The number of young 
also varies with the size of the parent. The 
very large, six inches long, have, on an aver- 
age, sixteen young. Individuals five inches 
long have about eleven young, and four-inch 
ones have only eight. The eggs hatch in 
the ovary and the young are fed there in 
various ways till they are a little over one 
and a quarter inches long when they are 
born. 

The effects of riviparity on the size of the 
edd. 

The eggs of many of the lower marine 
animals are minute spheres. The young de- 
veloping from them can in many cases care 
for themselves and find food in a few hours 


after development has begun. As we goup 
in the scale of complexity the period of 
helplessness is lengthened, and to provide 
for the young during this period a large 
amount of food material is added to the 
minute essential part of the egg. This food 
material mechanically modifies the develop- 
ment greatly. It reaches its greatest size 
in sharks and the chick. In most mammals 
the yolk has entirely disappeared again. The 
shiner tells how this was brought about. 
The ordinary fish egg has been derived from 
large eggs like those of the shark. They 
are, on an average, one millimeter in diame- 
ter, the greater part of which is food yolk. 

The shiner egg, which as soon as it.is ripe 
floats in a nutritious fluid, is losing this, and 
has lost the bulk of it, the yolk being less 
than one hundredth that of the ordinary fish 
egg. 

This reduction has profoundly modified all 
of the early stages of development. Re- 
cently experiments have been made in arti- 
ficially reducing the yolk in ordinary fishes, 
to see what effect a reduction would have 
on the germ, but the experiments nature 
has been making in this line in viviparous 
fishes put all such attempts to shame. 

The effect of viviparity on the early stages 
of development. 

sy the reduction of the yolk the follow- 
ing modifications have taken place in the 
early development: —' 

1. The yolk nucleus persists long after 


The details of the modifications incident to the yolk 
reduction can only be explained with the aid of numer- 
ous figures, and I must refer the interested readers for 
such details to my article,‘‘ Report on Viviparous Fishes,”’ 
in the Bulletin, United States Fish Commission, 1892. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN OVIPAROUS FISH. FIGURES 1-14 
OF STOLEPHORUS, THE REMAINDER OF ATHERI- 
NOPSIS. THE STAGES FROM 1-10 ARE 
PASSED THROUGH IN 48 HOURS 


the beginning of development. © This pecul- 
iar body is lost long before ripening in other 
fish eggs. The origin of this from the 
nucleus has been discovered and I assumed 
it to be the somatic nucleoplasm extruded 
from the egg and to correspond to the 
meganucleus in infusoria.” 


2Julin and others have more recently demonstrated 
that the so called yolk nucleus in some other forms is in 
reality the centrosome of the last division of the oogo- 
nium. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE VIVIPAROUS FISH CYMATOGASTER 


la shows the relative size of the yolk in oviparous fish, 4 the diploblastic gastrula of Cymatogaster, 
5 the fish just hatched from its membrane, and 11 the fish soon after birth 
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2. A complete diploblastic gastrula is 
formed by a process of delamination. 

3. The periblast nuclei are reduced, be- 
ing twelve to twenty in number. 

4, The embryo grows out of proportion 
to the absorption of food, and finally, becom- 
ing too large for its membrane, bursts it and 
is hatched an immature, helpless, immobile 
larva. 

5. The yolk bag is as large as in fishes 
with a large yolk and functions largely asa 
pericardial chamber. 

Some of the other modifications, though 
not phenomenal, can better be explained 
without elaborate figures and may be de- 
scribed more in detail. 

Effect of viviparity on the alimentary canal 
and the fins? 

The series of structures utilized in feed- 
ing have become greatly changed. They 
aré so intimately associated with those serv- 
ing for prenatal respiration that it is per- 
haps best to treat the two together. Ihave 
added figures of a number of stages in the 
development of the California anchovy and 
smelt, to serve as a yard stick with which 
the conditions in the shiner may be meas- 
ured. The anchovy lays an oval egg which 
floats at the surface of the water. It de- 
velops very rapidly. In the first ten figures, 
which cover the development during the first 
forty-eight hours, the embryos are still con- 
tained in a transparent shell and are there- 
fore not able to move from place to. place. 
In the next four figures we have the devel- 
opment for the second forty-eight hours. 
During these four days the fish is without 
food except that which was provided the 
egg as yolk and which is black in the fig- 
ures. During the last forty-eight hours the 
reserve food is very rapidly reduced, while 
the mouth and alimentary canal are evolved 
for active work. After the last stage fig- 
ured the fish begins to feed on minute or- 
ganisms found in the water. During the 
whole of this development respiration has 
been carried on by the general surface of 
the body. I was unable to keep the fish 
later than the stages figured, so I substitute 
the further evolution of an egg-laying fish 
by figures of the smelt. These figures show 
the development of the fins, the eyes, and 
other structures. Respiration is now car- 
ried on by the gills, the permanent respira- 
tory organs, as well as by the general sur- 
face. With these figures as a standard we 


can appreciate the modifications seen in the 
viviparous fishes. 

The ovary in which the development of 
the shiner is undergone is a spindle-shaped 
bag. From the roof of this bag two sacks 
are suspended with their openings directed 
backward and each one of these sacks is 
divided by a median partition. The walls 
of the sacks and median partition are very 
abundantly supplied with blood-vessels and 
it is these vessels that bring the oxygen 
supplied to the embryos. During all the 
stages of their development the embryos lie 
free in the compartments of the sacks and 
between the sacks and the outer walls of the 
ovary. A secretion which is used as food is 
continually poured into these spaces. 

During the early stages of development 
the embryo derives its minute quantity of 
oxygen from the fluid contained in the ovary. 
In this respect it is not different from the 
usual fish embryo, which derives its oxygen 
from the water in which it floats. But while 
the free embryo gets no food from the out- 
side till a late stage, all of its growth being 
due to the assimilation of the yolk supplied 
it by the parent, and it frees itself from its 
shell by the vigorous lashings of its tail, 
the shiner embryo begins to absorb some of 
the nutritious fluid in which it floats almost 
as soon as it begins to develop. As a con- 
sequence, it becomes too large for its mem- 
brane before it is capable of motion and 
bursts it by simple growth. 

This process of absorption by the general 
surface is continued and furnishes most of 
the food. The small amount of yolk of the 
embryo scarcely diminishes for many days, 
a condition in decided contrast to that seen 
in the anchovy eggs figured. Shortly after 
hatching, the alimentary canal is formed in 
both viviparous and oviparous fishes. In 
oviparous fishes it remains a slender tube 
scarcely evident in the transparent larvae. 
In the viviparous fishes its posterior section 
becomes an enormous bag which gives the 
aldermanic proportions to the ventral pro- 
file. (Figure 8.) This enormous size is not 
the only indication that this part of the 
anatomy is of unusual importance. The 
alimentary canal becomes functional before 
the mouth has time to develop and does not 
begin to form from the mouth backward but 
somewhere from the neck back, all ef which 
strengthens the supposition that the mouth 
is a late addition to our alimentary system 
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and that the original mouth was somewhere 
in the neck region. Now the alimentary 
canal is in full operation in the shiner when 
the whole length of the fish is but one 
twenty-fifth of an inch, while its mouth is 
not formed till it is over four times that 
length. During all that time the ovarian 
fluid which acts as food is taken in a con- 
tinuous stream through the first gill-slits, 
which is the region where the original mouth 
of the vertebrates is supposed to have been 
lost. This continuous stream of the ovarian 
fluid indicates that the function of the alimen- 
tary canal is in these early times something in 
addition to that of preparing food. This other 
function can only be that of respiration. In 
the early stages then, the alimentary canal 
serves the double function of respiration and 
nutrition. This is not so remarkable when 
we consider that our own lungs are simply 
very highly differentiated parts of the ali- 
mentary tract. The alimentary canal re- 
mains entirely out of proportion to the size 
of the fish during the whole of larval life 
and it very probably aids in respiration as 
well as nutrition during the whole period. 

One of the best examples of the change 
of functions is seen in the fins. The fins 
being locomotor organs and not needed for 
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this purpose during larval life, we might ex- 
pect them to be much smaller than those of 
‘free-swimming fishes. On the contrary, the 
fins reach a size never equaled in other 
fishes, young or old, and entirely out of 
proportion to the size of the fish. There 
must be some reason for this, and any one 
who has had the opportunity of seeing one 
of the fins of a living larva under the mi- 
croscope will at once be struck by the enor- 
mous number of blood vessels in the fins, — 
so many that the remaining tissue is only 
enough to hold them together. As the 


larve lie in the ovary these highly vascular 
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fins are in close contact with the ovarian 
structures which are abundantly supplied 
with oxygenated maternal blood. These 
enormous fins then are respiratory organs 
in the larva, and they may also aid in ab- 
sorbing the ovarian fluid. 

Effects on the hereditary cells. 

Finally, provision for the reproduction of 
the species is very early made. Very early, 
earlier than in any other vertebrate known. 
certain of the cells lose their interest in 
the development of the young fish. These 
I have traced from very early conditions till 
the fish is sexually mature.’ 

The number of divisions of cells between 
one generation and the next is quite lim- 
ited. The sex cells are set aside after about 
five divisions. They remain uxchanged till 
the fish has attained a length of seven mil- 
limeters, when they begin to divide. By 
the time the fish has reached a length of 
twelve to fifteen millimeters they have di- 
vided about six or seventimes. During all 
this time the individuals are sexually undif- 
ferentiated. The best instruments made 
and closest scrutiny reveal not the slightest 
difference in these cells. The sexes become 
distinct about this time, twelve to fifteen 
millimeters, and the first noticeable differ- 
ence lies in the supporting tissues, not the 
sex cells. 

This opens the whole question of the 
causes determining the sex of the individ- 
vidual. I have not yet found out the causes 
determining sex, but am able to say that 
many of the causes supposed to influence it 
have nothing to do with it. As there were 
five hundred theories of sex at the begin- 
ning of the last century and there have 
been frequent additions to the number since 
that time, I may be excused from going into 
detail. 

The origin of the hereditary cells may be 
explained in one of three ways:— 

I. The hereditary cell is the product of 
the whole organism and is in this apart 
from other tissues. This is the pangensis of 
Darwin. 

Il. The hereditary cell is an unchanged 
but increased part of the hereditary cell of 
the previous generation and something 
apart from the rest of the body. This is 
Jegerism, or more popularly Weismanism, 
and according to it the body .has no influ- 


1For a detailed acconnt see Archiv fur Entwickelungsme 
chanik IV., No. 1. 
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ence over the hereditary cells, and changes | 


arising during the life of one individual 
cannot be transmitted to the next gener- 
ation. 

Ill. The hereditary cell is the product 
of histogenesis and of precisely the same 
significance and origin as any other cell in 
the body. 

Asa corollary of the last twois the state- 
ment that “In the ancestry of the individual 
cells of which our body is composed there 
has never been a death.” 

The idea of cellular continuity of succes- 
sive generations, first suggested by Nuss- 
baum in 1880, is now generally accepted. 
Indeed, there is perhaps no one who would 
contend that the reproductive cells are new 
formations in the individual. The repro- 
ductive cells are known to be of the same 
origin as the retinal cells or any other 
series of cells. There is but little less un- 
animity over the idea of the continuity of 
the unchanged germ plasm, although the 
number of observations bearing on this 
point have been necessarily very limited. 
So often do we meet with a restatement of 
the idea without actual examination of the 
data that the whole subject has become 
hackneyed. I have taken up this subject 
because it seems to me the conditions ob- 
served in Cymatogaster warrant a conclu- 
sion differing from the one generally ac- 
cepted. 

There is no doubt concerning the contin- 
uity of the reproductive cells in (‘ymatogas- 
vr: they may be followed from very early 
conditions till sexual maturity without once 
losing their identity. No somatic cells are 
transformed into reproductive cells, and 
the comparative constancy of the number 
present in any embyro up to seven milli- 
meters long make it probable that none are 
ever changed into any other structure. 
These statements apply with equal force to 
other tissues. 

The difference between the reproductive 
and somatic cells is that the latter after 
development has begun, continue to de- 
velop — divide, grow, and adapt themselves 
to their new duties, without intermission. 
The sex cells, on the other hand, stop divid- 
ing at a certain point and remain at appar- 
ent rest for a long period. Owing to this 
arrest in division, the sex cells soon stand 
out prominently as large cells among the 
smaller somatic cells. Such an arrest in 
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segmentation has been observed in a num- 
ber of other animals in which the reproduc- 
tive cells are early segregated, and it ought 
not to be without meaning. It has been 
supposed that during the period of apparent 
rest the cells remain dormant, retaining 
their embryonic character unchanged. I 
do not think that this is the true reason of 
the difference in the development of the 
soma and the reproductive cells. The rea- 
son seems to me to lie in the fact that the 
sexual organs are the last to become func- 
tional, and their development is conse- 
quently retarded. The sex cells, when first 
segregated, that is when they first lag be- 
hind in segmentation, are not exactly like 
the ovum from which they have been de- 
rived and there is just as true histogenesis 
in their development into reproductive tis- 
sues as in the case of any other embryonic 
cells into their corresponding tissue. Even 
during the long period of rest from segmen- 
tation the process of tissue differentiation 
produces a visible and measurable change. 
But the difference between embryonic cells 
and undifferentiated reproductive cells be- 
ing small, the histogenic changes in them 
during early stages is correspondingly small. 
This small change has been supposed to 
amount to no change and has given rise to 
that fascinating myth, the hypothesis of the 
continuity of unchanged germ cells and un- 
changed germplasm. 

If the hereditary cells are the result of 
histogenesis it will be necessary to explain 
how they received their peculiar powers, 
and these seem to me to have arisen by the 
same processes as that by which the mus- 
cle cells have received their peculiar prop- 
erties. 

Assimilation, reproduction, and _ the 
closely allied hereditary power, are the 
diagnostic characters of protoplasm. These 
with numerous other powers, such as con- 
tractility, conductivity, and _ irritability, 
are the properties of every protozoan cell. 
Even here we find that certain of these 
functions are more or less restricted to 
definite parts of the cell. In the higher 
animals this differentiation has gone so far 
that definite functions predominate in 
highly specialized cells to almost the ex- 
clusion of the other powers. 

With this division of labor and the con- 
sequent histogenic differentiation of definite 
cells in the metazoon corm for purposes of 
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contraction, of conduction, and of irritation, 
we have also the differentiation for hered- 
ity, and it were surprising if we did not. 

There seems to be no necessity to conjure 
up a substance and processes in the genesis 
of the reproductive tissues different from 
those obtaining in the muscular tissues. 

During the long ages of the rise of ani- 
mals those possessing sufficiently differenti- 
ated contractile tissue to move the corm to 
food or from dangers have survived, and in 
precisely the same way those corms con- 
taining cells capable of developing into 
other similar corms have survived. Similar 
causes have operated in producing each tis- 
sue. The question might be asked, “ Why 
do only certain cells give rise to reproduc- 
tive cells?” The answer would be, “For 
the same reason that embryonic muscular 
tissue does not develop into anything but 
muscles,” which is the same as saying we 
do not know. While this explains the ori- 
gin of the power of the hereditary cells it 
does not explain their mechanism, which is 
still open to investigation. 

The hereditary cells are proven to influ- 
ence the formation of the sex ridge. The 


peritoneal cells rise. up to form this ridge 
only when hereditary cells are present with- 
out regard to whether this position is nor- 
mal or not. 

If the hereditary cells thus influence the 
surrounding tissue, may we not safely as- 
sume a reciprocal influence of the surround- 
ing tissues on the reproductive cells? 

Sexuality can first be distinguished not 
by the difference in the sex cells but by the 
character of the peritoneal covering. 

While this difference in the peritoneal 
covering may be the expression of an invis- 
ible difference existing in the reproductive 
cells it is possible that sex is determined 
by the body. Later it is well known that 
the character of the hereditary cells influ- 
ences the remotest parts of the organism, 
although we are not at all familiar with the 
processes by which this is accomplished. 

Changes in the hereditary cells intro- 
duced by the body which do not become ap- 
parent till the development of the cells into 
young seem, therefore, not at all impossible, 
although we are as yet entirely unable to 
tell just how such a change might be 
accomplished. 


CRADLE SONG 


VER the hill the new moon drifts, 
The pine to the sky her dark form lifts, 
Down in the creek the shadow shifts, 
And the dove is sadly wailing. 


Hushaby, baby, O hushaby! 
Life will bring thee tear and sigh; 
Sorrows come and pleasures fiy,— 

O hushaby, hushaby! 


Away with doubt and away with fear! 

The star of day in heaven rides clear, 

Morning brings to the waiting ear 
The lark’s gay song a-trailing. 


Lullaby, baby, O lullaby! 
The day star fades when day is nigh, 
Shadows pass and sorrows die, 

O lullaby, lullaby! — 


L. A. Craighan. 






























ANNALS OF THE UPPER VALLEY 


Il.—THE RIVAL 


UNDERTAKERS 


3y AGNES CRARY 


aa HEY were having a clear- 
“s4| ancesaleacrossthe street 
at Isaac & Abrahamson’s, 
and Coffin Smith, sitting in front 
of his shop, watched enviously 
the crowd jostling and elbow- 
ing for the sake of “two cents 
less on gingham and silk given 
away.” Hewished his business, 
too,would admit of spring open- 
ings, — a sale of shopworn 
; iL caskets, for instance,— but he 





laid the idea aside with regret. 
Bragton was not yet ready for 
such innovations and he felt 
fate had been unkind in confining him to the 
upper valley; for since his trip to the south- 
ern part of the State, the ambition of a pro- 
gressive undertaker burned within him. Had 
he lived in Los Angeles, he felt he, too, 
might have adorned one of those large and 
prosperous parlors that crowd Spring street 
or Broadway. Were they not curtained 
with lace, bedraped with light silks, gay 
with cut flowers, and in the evening bril- 
liantly lighted, so that a traveler in that one- 
lunged country might drop in to look over 
the latest styles or choose his coffin while he 
was waiting for the next street car? 

So on his return he had decorated his 
somber rooms; the lace curtains were there 
and the light rugs in subdued tones, as for 
an infant’s funeral. A bunch of wax tube- 
roses that might come in handy when fresh 
flowers were scarce adorned the marble slab 
of the center table, and a discarded cockade 
of white crape, perked on a chair back, lent 
the finishing touch to the room. The first 
night he had pulled up the shades and lit 
all three burners in the chandelier, he had 
had callers enough, but the occasion had 
passed into unsavory tradition as “Smith’s 
fake funeral,” and the town had resented it 
as an indelicate bid for custom. Further- 
more the County Board, in one of its peri- 
«lic spasms of economy together with a 
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desire to remove too great temptation from 
the spirits of the prosperous, had taken ac- 
count of that unlucky opening and given 
the contract for pauper burial to Morey. 
So this morning as Smith sat sunning him- 
self, the skimmed milk of his meditations 
had soured and given an acid quality to the 
smile he wore in the business. 

All at once a stir up the Vicino road 
roused him. A cloud of dust, then a hatless 
man riding furiously; on he dashed, children 
and dogs scattering before him as he gained 
the street. 

“Horton is dying,” he cried as he slipped 
from his horse. “Horton’s dying out on 
the Vicino road, Brown Racer threw him 
and stamped on him. O, my God, why don’t 
some of you get the doctor!” And he fell 
on the sidewalk exhausted. 

A crowd gathered instantly and in a mo- 
ment men were off to Horton’s aid and up 
toward the hills to intercept the doctor. 
Coffin Smith too slipped away to his stable, 
and fast as fingers could fly began harness- 
ing his team to the dead wagon. Horton 
was dead probably,—too bad, but Horton 
was well to do, and had no near kin, so 
whoever got there first was likely to get 
the burying. And ina moment more with 
a crack of the whip he went rattling off. 

As he passed the saloon whither Morey 
had led the messenger for spirituous con- 
solation, one of the men about the door, 
called in: — 

“Smith ’s ahead this time, sure enough. 
He ’ll make the first heat before you get 
started.” 

“ Not if 1 know myself!” the Irishman re- 
sponded as he set down his glass. “And 
not if I know me bays!” 

And so a few minutes later a second 
black wagon went down the street, to the 
cries of, “A race, a race!” ‘Three to five 
on the bays!” 

Shops, offices, and saloons, were deserted, 
for to a crowd of Missourians there is only 
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one thing can keep down love of a race — 
only one thing that would keep old Horton 
himself from rising to time the men, and 
that one thing was racing too, even faster 
than the good doctor, whose horses by this 
time were turned once more against their 
shadowy antagonist. 

Mr. Larramore was sprinkling the side- 
walk in front of his grocery as the crowd 
came up, eager for the last sight of the 
men. 

“Just set out chairs for the gentlemen,” 
he called hospitably to his clerk. “Ye can 
see further up the Vicino from here than 
ye kin down the street a piece.” 

It was cool there under the awning, and 
the men tilted back their chairs comfort- 
ably, in preparation for the long waiting, 
while interest was fairly divided between 
Horton’s fate and the race. 

““A man onto seventy had n’t ought to 
been ridin’ that horse. It’s a jedgment 
on his bein’ too nigh in his pocket to keepa 
good fellow to train. I wonder if Brown 
Racer is anyways hurt.” 

“T reckon there ’ll be trouble over the 
burying too,” a second suggested, “since 
he’s no kin to decide. Wonder why he 
lived so by himself, — ain’t noways natural. 
I knew aman onst—” And so the talk 
wandered on to the loved and shady bypaths 
of gossip, now and then returning to the 
race, as some one drove quickly by. 





When Smith first heard a wagon approach- 
ing he felt whose it was. He set his teeth 
hard, and all the disgruntled ambitions of 
the past were in the lash, as he leaned for- 
ward and sent it crawling over the backs of 
his horses. Just before him the road lay, 
—narrow, graded well up in the middle; 
Morey would pass only by running desperate 
chances. But ahead it opened level, wide 
enough for three wagons, and swept along 
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clear as a track, right past the men by the 
road-side. Morey’s horses were still fresh- 
breathed, while his own — if that nigh horse 
played him weak now, ——- the oath was lost 
as he leaned forward to speak to the team. 

At last the level space. Morey began to 
gain; to the wagon now, the back wheel 
hub, the seat. Neck by neck, past the men 
they flew, each feeling the finish lay at the 
cross roads just beyond. With a desperate 
lash Smith gained a moment, but his horses, 
now mad as he in the race, plunged wildly, 
and Morey dashed ahead, just over the in- 
tersecting road. 

The men glared at each other, profes- 
sional dignity had gone to the winds, — not 
that Morey cared, for he had none to lose. 

“Just let me help you a bit,” he said, 
when Smith began to rub down his trembling 
horses, “or you’ll have a long time in get- 
ting them back into town.” 

Smith said nothing but accepted the prof- 
fered aid, and at last as he climbed back 
into the wagon, — 

“T reckon I’d better stop to see what the 
men think best to do.” 

“And I reckon you’ld just better be 
drivin’ on, if you don’t want to be settled 
wid twict, I won him fair and decent, and 
it’s myself has this job.” 

There he stood, six feet of strong Irish- 
man. The two men down the road were 
watching, and Coffin Smith drove on. 

A little later Morey drew in his horses, 
just as the doctor drove up. He waited in 
silence until the examination was over, then 
hat in hand he drew near. 

“T’ve come for the remains,” he said 
solemnly, “since I won, which these gentle- 
men will swear. Besides,” as he caught the 
doctor’s eye, “besides he had no folks of 
his own, and so in a way he comes to the 
county and to me,” he said, “ bein’ as I bury 
the indignant pore.” 
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SORTING COCOONS 


JAPANESE RIVALRY 


AS STUDIED ON THE GROUND 


By M. L. WAKEMAN CURTIS 


ROM the fact that Ja- 
pan, after so many 
centuries of seclusion, isola- 
tion, and feudalism, suddenly, 
within the past forty years, 
has thrown open her ports to 
commerce and taken her place 





in the ranks of civilized na- 
tions, naturally has come an immense 
amount of interest in the ambitious little 
empire. It has led to a discussion, already 
voluminous, as well as exceedingly varied in 
its speculation, as to the results to ensue 
to the rest of the world, and especially to 
America. 
The present paper is scarcely so ambi- 
tious as an argument, — all the arguments, 
indeed, have been made, — rather, its nature 
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is illustrative of and supplementary to those 
arguments, by one at present living upon 
the ground and among the people in ques- 
tion. 

Only a few years ago the Mikado of Japan 
occupied a unique position among monarchs. 
Popularly believed to be a direct. descend- 
ant of the gods, a son of heaven, so mys- 
terious and sacred a person was he that his 
people were never permitted to behold him. 
The Shogun, or general-in-chief of thearmies, 
was the official who acted as intermediary 
between the sovereign and his nation, and 
was, in truth, usurper of many of the royal 
prerogatives. 

During the only sort of audience the em- 
peror gave his nobles, he remained seated 
upon a cushion beneath a closed canopy or 
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tent of silk, whence his voice issued, keyed 
in a peculiar thin and high recitative, such 
as is preserved at present in some of the 
old sacred no-dances or plays. This royal 
and holy message or address was received 
by the court flat upon their faces as they 
prostrated themselves condignly upon the 
ground. 

If the emperor went abroad, he still re- 
mained hidden closely behind the drawn cur- 
tains of a sort of sedan-chair, and sur- 
rounded by his devoted soldiery and courtiers, 
all in rustling silks, wearing broad, fancifully 
lacquered stiff wooden hats, and armed, be- 


side their keen and famous swords in the 
wonderfully carven scabbards, with pro- 
digiously long arrows and bows. And the 
careful sequestration of the monarch but 
typified the curious and antique isolation 
from all cosmopolitan influences of his 
country itself. 

Japan had her soldiers, or knights, the 
proud samurai, and fighting was all the 
trade, commerce, and industry, that was cul- 
tivated. Each province had its daimio, or 
feudal lord, and the rest of the people were 
but the retainers and dependants of this 
noble. To them he gave shelter, food, cov- 
ering, and above all, safety, a sort of police 
protection. In turn they did his bidding; 
their highest virtue, their loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and submission to him, or rather, the 
next highest, after giving first place to their 
worshipful reverence and devotion to their 
emperor. 

They tilled his fields or garden patches, 
wove the silk for his robes, curiously and 
cunningly chased and engraved the scab- 
bards for his weapons, patiently wrought 
at the beautiful lacquers, porcelains, and 
cloisonnés, which formed their tribute and 
his treasure. There were no markets, no 
competition, no haste, no wages, no profit, 
and no loss, therefore well might the artist 
grow cunning of hand as he worked lovingly, 
expending all his taste and all his skill, 
through days and weeks and months, upon 
a single flower-vase or incense holder. 

This antique kingdom, belated in the 
midst of the world, was to last even unto 
the present generation and our own time, 
then it was destined to fall away like riven 
shackles, to be suddenly awakened from as 
from a dream. 

The present emperor has brought about 
this most wonderful change, he has put 
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away the old and put on the new. In the 
midst of his Asiatic nationalism, despotism, 
and divinity, the spirit of Western thought 
and modern progress, the spirit of Indo- 
European civilization, touched him upon the 
shoulder and he was able to respond. In 
the very midst of Orientalism and feudal- 
ism he recognized individual right and per- 
sonal freedom, divided his privileges with 
his people, and of his own will and accord 
drew them up a constitution. Or was the 
old spell— feudalism — just expired, and 
he the prince at hand to waken the sleep- 
ing beauty of modern thought in his people? 

At any rate, his is the most dramatic 
career in history, for what other man has 
lived in two different ages, each distinct in 
all its traditions, thoughts, and customs? 
Above all, what other man has ever turned, 
almost at his word of command, one age 
into another, and decreed a modern people 
where yesterday all was ancient? 

From these marvelous political accom- 
plishments, and taking into account her 
great ambition and self-confidence, it is not 
strange that almost boundless expectations 
have been aroused to what Japan is likely 
soon to achieve in every other direction. 

We exaggerate the unknown, and Japan 
is yet a country of mystery, her people an 
enigma. Arguing from the wonders which 
already they have done, “Is there any 
limit,” we ask, “to the prodigies which 
they will perform?” 

The question of her trade competition, 
of her millions of intelligent and skilful 
people thus suddenly brought into rivalry 
with the artisans of other countries, has 
arisen, and it has been argued that her suc- 
cess will be a menace to other countries 
and their hopes, especially to America. 

America in a sense is young, too, and just 
now in the very position of Japan of looking 
abroad to study the conditions of success- 
ful competition in the marts of the globe. 

America is Japan’s best customer, in the 
tea, the silk, and the bric-a-brac, that this 
country has been selling; and to Japan nat- 
urally we would look for a reciprocal trade. 
The question is, is there a present and im- 
minent danger that she will disappoint us 
in this expectation, and so far from supply- 
ing herself from our products, will not only 
make at home all that she needs, but steal 
away from us, with her surplus, all the 
Central and South American and other open 
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markets in a successful and prohibitive com- 
petition with American industry? 

There are certain reasons why this is a 
most unlikely contingency. 

First and foremost is the consideration 
that miracles are not wrought in the world 
of trade any more than elsewhere. Confi- 
dently we may count upon the usual orderly 
carrying out of the laws of growth and de- 
velopment. The English and European 
peoples have a history of long centuries 
behind them, in which their present per- 
fected industries struggled through the 
embryo stages. During the same _ thou- 
sands of years it is a significant fact that 
(he one and only tool, implement, and tma- 
chinery, that Japan perfected was the 
sword. 

The toils and lessons of slow and sober 
evolution are not to be evaded, and not the 
most miraculous powers of imitation will 
supersede entirely, even in Japan, that nat- 
ural method. 

“Tt is not an easy task to build up a 
great commercial state, with confident cap- 
italists, capable employers and directors of 
industry, skilful workingmen, and all that 
prosperity implies, without several gener- 
ations of patient evolution.” 

Each nation has its own characteristics, 
and there are here certain peculiarities of 
the people, moreover, to be taken into ac- 
count. They are a strange nation: many 
conflicting statements may be made con- 
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cerning them, yet all be true. But pride 
and ambition are foremost in the national 
character, and self-confidence, as says Laf- 
cadio Hearn, who has made himself almost 
as one of them, and interprets them ever 
sympathetically, at least, “is in Japan a 
race-feeling, which repeated triumphs have 
served only to strengthen.” 

We are ourselves still children of the dark 
ages, for it is ever the unknown that we 
fear, which expands and broadens before us 
until of it we believe even the most impos- 
sible and preposterous things. 

One such chimera is the famous “ imita- 
tive faculty” of this nation. A German 
writer, an old resident here, speaks of the— 


baneful influence of that curse to all originality and 
power, imitation, and an imitation, moreover, that in- 
variably turns out an inferior article, calculated to de- 
ceive, indeed, but which can never stand the same tests 
of strength and of the action of time as: the original 
article. 


“The only merit of her goods is their 
cheapness,” has been the universal comment. 
Australia declared that her importations 
from this country, whether in umbrellas, 
hats, boots, clothing, or whatnot, were 
“cheap but not durable.” The British Con- 
sul at Amoy, China, has recently reported. 


Japanese matches have a monopoly here, but they 
dre very defective. A small quantity of Japanese tex- 
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tiles is beginning to come here. They are of inferior 
quality and do not wear well, but they are cheap. 
England might sell many kerosene oil lamps here. 
Most of those used are made in Japan, and, though 
they possess the merit of being cheap, are very dan- 
gerous. 


It is well known here that while imitation 
has led to the establishment of many manu- 
factures in the foreign method, the results 
turned out have by no means demonstrated 
that the above-mentioned marvelous faculty 
is a successful substitute for the knowledge 
that comes from study, experiment, and 
long experience. 

It is said that an electric light works 
in one city throws on its dump heap reg- 
ularly every year upwards of five thousand 
dollars’ worth of machinery, either found to 
be the defective product of local plants or 
broken and ruined in the handling by native 
and theoretical rather than practical engi- 
neers. 

In Tokyo several million dollars’ worth of 
iron pipe was needed, and the works were 
established at great expense and the pipe 
all beautifully made, according to rule, 
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measurement, printed description, and 
model, by graduated theoretical — and imi- 
tative— pipe makers. The results were 
worthless, could not be used, and the mate- 
rial needed was after all purchased in the 
foreign market. 

Everybody knows how alarmed Americans 
rushed to inspect the much heralded bicycle 
and watch factories, and how the result of 
the inspection entirely allaved the previous 
fears of a successful and exterminating 
rivalry. 

In her art, in which she has practised for 
centuries, her artists inheriting their skill 
through generations of ancestors, Japan is 
supreme. In those mechanical trades in 
which we have practised for centuries, our 
workingmen having behind them the tradi- 
tions and inherited skill and knowledge of 
generations, Japan is not able, in her initial 
attempts, nor by strenuously willing. and 
bravely attempting it, to rival our suprem- 
acy. 

Solidity and durability (any more than in- 
volved mechanical ingenuity) have not been 
among her traditions or practises. All her 
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architecture is dainty, pretty, frail, quickly 
put together of unseasoned material. Slen- 
der strips and thin bits of wood, a few bam- 
boo splints, paper, and a bundle of straw, 
are her materials in this and in most of her 
constructive arts. Nothing is enduring, 
monumental, all is on a small scale, for the 
moment, easily and cheaply replaced, but 
artistic and picturesque. 

For the twenty-five years past, during 
which she has been trying to cater to for- 
eign taste, copy imported models, and sup- 
ply outside markets, not all her commercial 
instincts and imitative faculty have led her 
to change so very successfully the habits 
of her artificers. In spite of all protests 
she goes on making for export and sending 
away her silks and cottons in foot-wide 
strips. Even to the present day disap- 
pointed visitors calling at the big houses of 
silk-weaving Kioto, where goods in the for- 
eign taste are supposed to be supplied, are 
grieved to find some pieces, of the approved 
European width, it is true, but of the most 
impossible and antiquated patterns and fig- 
ures, copied from a bad model, gone “out 
of style” years ago, but still reproduced, 
year after year, by the hopeful and enter- 
prising Japanese exporter, who is much de- 
pressed at any objections. He would not 
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attempt to supply new models each season 
nor even each decade, “The weavers would 
neither understand nor consent, they could 
not change their looms so often, — and the 
Western taste is very difficult to compre- 
hend,” is his explanation. 

All this by no means implies that Japan 
is not sufficiently intelligent to learn, in 
time, what she sets herself about. It but 
shows that, as would be expected, she is 
unable to do at a bound what the Anglo- 
Saxons have been thousands of years learn- 
ing. In other words, she is now at a be- 
ginning and not, by any means, near to the 
accomplishment or acme of her commercial 
ambitions. 

Already, it is true, some modern factories 
she has, with machinery in the European 
way, but, as has been said, she will have to 
learn slowly and painfully, and not by any 
miraculous and instantaneous imitative fac- 
ulty, how to utilize largely and successfully 
such resources. That phase of her manu- 
facturing life is still in the future, for to- 
day, all over Japan, the old, primitive 
methods have by no means been, as yet, 
supplanted, so that a comparison of her 
labors and industries with ours is most in- 
teresting. 

In place of our lumber mill, with its 
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belching smoke, shrieking machinery cut- 
ting its terrible swath in the forest, and 
great sacrificial fire destroying the short 
lengths and rough bits, she has a pictur- 
esque row of’ naked brown men under a 
shed, sawing by hand and with primitive 
tools. As to refuse, in this economical 
country there is, of course, none. 

Our flouring mill has its counterpart in 
her rice mill, but in the latter, a little, open 
shop, a slashed portiére of indigo muslin 
dividing it from the street, there are one 
or two men, or perhaps a woman, among 
the floury bags in the foreground, while 
back in the shadows, wearing only a foon- 
dosha, a naked boy jumps all day on one 
end of a wooden “see-saw” that stamps at 
the other, a weight into the receptacle of 
grains. 

We do our weaving with noise, with dust, 
with great whir of belts and wheels, but 
here, in a room a few feet square, its whole 
front open to the street, a couple of women 
may be seen sitting each at her primitive 
frame, throwing the shuttle by hand as the 
fabric ever grows slowly before her. 

There has been no lack of time, of pa- 
tience, of laborers, in this land, and the 
people are thoroughly used to the inherited 
ways in their arts and handicrafts. 

The rattan or bamboo window blinds, 
mostly for the foreign trade, are woven in 
the simplest manner, by two boys ina booth, 
standing and tossing the shuttles, first to 
one side, then to the other. 

So with the thick straw floor mats, used 
in all Japanese houses, a man or boy sits 
cross-legged, or crouches on his heels, and 
plaits, sews, and covers, them. 

In the next shop the umbrella maker 
works lonely at his paper wares; beyond is the 
lantern shop, where again one artisan is 
enough, perhaps only a boy, accurately 
painting big red hieroglyphics on the trans- 
parent surfaces. 

Another boy, almost upon the sidewalk, 
works away at his own will, without pattern 
or model, exquisitely embroidering shaded 
pink roses on a silken ground. 

A little girl sewing at a table a foot high 
will be the “workshop” that turns out 
hem-stitched handkerchiefs. 

“The cooper, as the basket maker, plies 
his trade with a single pair of hands, al- 
though not, any more than the man “dress- 
maker,” without the advantages accruing 


from the dexterity of his toes—the ex- 
treme handiness of his feet! And these 
tiny work-shops are multiplied indefinitely, 
every few rods along the streets of the 
towns and villages. 

There are certain peculiarities pertain- 
ing to those workmen, and to the lower 
classes of laborers. A verse of a popular 
string of doggrel declares: 





The coolie must sing a song while he works 
And rest every now and then. 


A Japanese writer in one of the leading 
papers explains the great popularity of the 
cooked-potato shops and rag-gathering for 
livelihoods: 


It is the national love of leisure. Even the desul- 
tory ’ricksha work leaves little time for study or pleas- 
ure, while ten days’ buying of waste paper and rags 
may suffice to provide for the next ten days to be given 
to leisure. 


A rest and time for eating is always 
given in the middle of the forenoon and 
afternoon, as well as at noonday. 

Farming is on the same small and patient 
scale as are the different manufacturing 
industries. What will be thought of the 
size of the agriculturist’s field, when it is 
mentioned that to keep the birds away from 
the young shoots he stretches an irregular 
net-work of threads from corner to corner 
of it? 

The grain, almost ripe for the sickle, 
still grows in rows, as it was so carefully 
planted by hand. The tools of the farmer 
are surely the most primitive in the world: 
for a spade, a clumsy, bent knife-blade at 
the end of a stick; a basket scoop with iron 
edge for a hoe; and his own back or that 
of his wife as wheel-barrow or wagon. No 
wonder the harvest of barley and wheat is 
small, where the turning around of one of 
our ordinary harvesting machines would be 
be enough to sweep the whole farm off the 
face of the earth. 

In March of this year the number of 
weaving establishments in Japan, for silk, 
cotton, hemp, and mixed fabrics, was 660,- 
408. 
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Most of these mills and factories were 
still but peasants’ huts, as the average num- 
ber of looms is 1.4 to each, with about ten 
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operatives to nine looms, while the total 
output to the establishment averages only 
one hundred and forty-five yen per year, or 
seventy-three dollars in gold. 

The total number of spinning mills in 
Japan at the end of January, 1897, was 
fifty-nine, and their aggregate number of 
spindles was 610,262. The cotton mills of 
North Carolina alone (constantly increasing) 
had last year over a million of spindles. It 
looks as if it will be some time before Japan 
is ready to do all her present spinning and 
weaving, as well as her enhanced output of 
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vast sums on her navy, is maintaining an 
extensive army, and has commenced and is 
contemplating various expensive improve- 
ments to her harbors, postal and telegraph 
systems, and other institutions. 

She is not a rich country. Hearn says, 
“Japan is producing without capital. Inte- 
grations of industrial capital do not exist in 
the far East.” There is an avowed lack of 
money to develop her industries, so that the 
importation of foreign capital is deemed de- 
sirable. 

The largest taxpayer in the country pays 
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the future, by a more complex machinery 
than the hand loom. 

Meanwhile Japan has a multiplicity of 
ambitions, interests, and attempts, upon her 
hands, so that she can by no means concen- 
trate herself upon the efforts to weave so 
much cloth, and to learn to do so in the 
modern way; as will supply all her own 
need of fabric, with large surplus over for 
a waiting world. 

It is said that this nation has some am- 
bition to emulate England in conquest and 
colonization. She is certainly spending 


annually about six thousand dollars. The 
number of banks is 1,377 and their capital 


is $127,774,756 (silver). Of the peers 
of the realm, the incomes of thirty-five 
range, annually, from ten thousand dollars 
to one hundred thousand dollars (gold), and 
thirty-seven others are in receipt yearly of 
about five thousand dollars (gold). 

Since the war there has been a “ mush- 
room growth” of industrial and joint stock 
companies, many of which have failed be- 
cause the subscribers were unable to pay up 
when called upon, the latest to succumb be- 
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ing the Japanese iron foundry of Osaka, 
established to manufacture wheels for rail- 
road cars. 

Next to ensue, with all the uncertainties 
attendant, is the working out of the cur- 
rency problem, following upon the recent 
adoption of the gold standard policy. 

Japan is in a transition period, as her 
own thinkers recognize. In every depart- 
ment of her institutions the old elements 
are avowed to be constant friction with the 
new. Mr. Yoshita Okuda, Chief Secretary 
of the House of Representatives, in an arti- 


in the late declaration of war appealed to 
the national “inordinate” patriotism, for the 
purpose of averting domestic revolution, 
using the universal hatred of China as a 
solution of certain political problems: “ He 
is wise, sagacious, and no one knows his 
countrymen more thoroughly than he.” 

The education of her people is not the 
least of the tasks which this country has 
undertaken. The Eastern World, in speak- 
ing editorially of the large percentage of 
the unintellectual and densely ignorant lower 
classes, declares that they constitute ninety 
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cle in the Far East says: “ The * hey presto’ 
change from feudalism to constitutionalism 
has not taken place and could not take 
place.” It does not seem to be the experi- 
ence of humanity that there is any such 
thing as “hey presto” changes. Japan has 
in her own government an enormous prob- 
lem that may well receive her best atten- 
tion. There are a multitude of political 
parties; and the parliament hammers away 
at its always “active, sometimes undigni- 
fied” demands upon the throne. William 
E. Curtis tells of the somewhat prevalent 
belief that Marquis Ito, the Prime Minister, 


per cent of the nation and that only ten per 
cent of the forty-one million of her people 
have any part whatever in the intellectual 
ambition and thought of new Japan. Even 
the educated classes have been heavily 
handicapped by their necessarily dispropor- 
tionate application to the Chinese ideo- 
graphic system of characters, absolutely 
stultifying other faculties than memory, so 
that those young men who have made ex- 
tensive progress in modern education have 
done so “with the weight of the Chinese 
wall upon their backs.” 

Neither has Japan by any means as yet 
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learned the world’s commercial methods. 
The ery still goes up that her merchants 
cannot be relied upon to fulfil their con- 
tracts. The Yokohama Chamber of Com- 
merce has just made complaint that local 
vodowns are filled with goods of which the 
dealers could not be induced to take deliv- 
ery. I believe that it is in great measure 
true that the repudiating of contracts was 
learned from arrogant foreigners in the 
early days of trade. But in other matters 
than commercial her own critics make 
sweeping charges. Says one:— 

A failure to fulfil pledges by politicians has come to 
ie considered as an ordinary occurrence. Deceitful- 
ness and cheating have come to be looked upon as clever 
ictions. Bribery has ceased to call down social op- 
probrium, and ignoble actions have failed to meet with 
a deserving penalty. 


There are men, of course, in the land of 
the rising sun, whose word and whose con- 
tracts are inviolable. But it should be rec- 
ognized that her moral training, develop- 
ment, and ideals, have been of a totally dif- 
ferent character from those of the West. 
Submission with devotion, practised toward 
me’s superior, has been for two thousand 
vears the paramount virtue. 
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Japan has to expiate her feudalism. Be- 
tween the fatalistic “Shikata ga nai” (it 
can’t be helped) and the equally universal 
“ Miyonichi,” (tomorrow,) that system has 
graven deep, who knows if ineradicably, the 
lines in the native character of facile irre- 
sponsibility. 

In the Asiatic nature there are virtues 
as well as faults that are missing in the 
European type, and rice verse. Without 
exactly supposing that Americais in a posi- 
tion to school the ancient Nippon in all the 
particulars of commercial integrity, yet it 
may be presumed that here, too, there is 
room for certain evolution before the island 
empire is ready to be “a great commercial 
state, with confident capitalists” :and the 
intricate interaction that implies trade suc- 
cess and prosperity. 

But in advance of all other considera- 
tions, Japan first would have to supply all 
her own wants, with a large surplus over, 
before she could be regarded in the light 
of a menacing rival rather than a probable 
and profitable customer. 

Now, in the month of March, 1897, the 
excess of imports over exports in this coun- 
try was 2,704,654 yen, (about half as many 
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gold dollars). These imports were of raw 
cotton, yarn, cotton fabrics, wool, woolen 
goods, watches and clocks, machinery, loco- 
motives, cars, rails and rod iron, raw iron, 
steel rails, sugar, rice, and grains, flour 
and other foods, kerosene oil, and various 
other goods. 

Raw cotton, gray cotton shirting, cotton 
and wool mousselines, rails and rod iron, 
raw iron and steel, sugar and kerosene, had 
either doubled, or, in some cases, more than 
doubled, over the imports of March, 1896. 
While cotton yarn, woolen fabrics, watches 
and clocks, railroad materials, iron nails, 
and rice, all increased largely over the 
March, 1896, importations. 

There is a steady and large annual in- 
crease in the importation of woolen goods. 
Woolen kimonos in may districts are becom- 
ing common, and now that Japanese women, 
as well as men, have learned to like and to 
use this fabric, its future sale is assured. 

This empire, with its small agricultural 
territory, is not able and will never be able 
to feed her people, so that there is a con- 
stant market for flour and other food stuffs. 
The cost of living and the use of luxuries is 
steadily increasing, bringing about a de- 
mand for and a gradual advance of wages. 
The dyers of Osaka, having been on strike, 
have just obtained an advance of twenty- 
five per cent, and the employers, in turn, 
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have arranged with the dealers to increase 
the price of dyed goods twelve and one half 
per cent. 

Japan is an enormous purchaser, in ex- 
cess of her exportation trade, and will con- 
tinue to be so for years to come. Last 
year’s excess of imports over exports was 
$26,915,857 (gold). During the years past 
the exports and imports have both increased 


steadily — the imports twice as fast as the 
exports. 
In 1894, in gold: 
Excess of 
Total exp’ts Totalimp’ts Total trade Imports 


$56,623,043 $58,790,977 $115,414,020 $ 2,167,934 
1896 


58,921,380 85,837,237 144,758,617 26,915,857 

Japan’s exports are, largely, raw silk; 
fabrics, mostly silk; rice (to Asia); tea, coal, 
(to Asia); copper and other metals; cam- 
phor and peppermint oil; straw matting; 
porcelains and bric-a-brac. Her cotton piece 
goods go mostly to Asia, with a little to 
Australia and Hawaii. 

The United States takes fifty per cent of 
her raw silk, sixty per cent of her silk 
goods, seventy-five per cent of her tea and 
ninety-five per cent of her cotton rugs, in 
fact, the bulk of her exports, more than all 
Europe together, but sells her little of con- 
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sequence besides kerosene oil and a little 
flour, while England sends her ninety-nine per 
cent of the cotton yarns and nearly all the 
textiles she imports, including cotton drills, 
shirtings, and sheeting, lawns, prints, satins, 
velvets, and handkerchiefs, flannels and 
blankets, and most of her machinery, iron 
and steel. It is a twice told tale— how 
even our cotton comes here, not from Amer- 
ica direct, but through the hands of Eng- 
lish middlemen. 

Who of the three nations is to blame? 
Hardly England, and not Japan, for in many 
ways she has shown that she is ready and 
willing to buy her goods, if she may reason- 
ably do so, in the United States. In fact, 
her good will is well known. Several in- 
vestigators have shown how coy America 
has been in responding, how reluctant and 
difficult her manufacturers, how eager and 
conciliating those of Europe. Our prices 
and freight are both higher, (although our 
distance is but one half as great,) never- 
theless, in the words of the present Japan- 
ese Minister to the United States, “I think 
the United States will yet be able to get 
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the Japanese trade, but the merchants must 
make more of an effort to secure it.” All 
the emphasis is on the last proviso. 

It is true that Europe seems to hold the 
ground, and has secured an immense traffic 
with this country, but that vast and profit- 
able business did not come by accident. 

As an example of one of the ways in 
which England constantly and in the most 
alert manner seeks to extend her trade in 


_ the Orient, it may be mentioned that the 


Chamber of Commerce in the town of Black- 
burn, England, held a meeting in February 
of this year at which it was reported that 
many Chinese cloths, of which samples had 
reached home from the commission sent to 
China, could be made in Blackburn, and 
steps were taken to set this in progress, 
and after supplying said houses with com- 
plete data as to the districts where the mar- 
kets existed, to place them (the English 
goods) through Chinese firms doing business 
in Manchester. 

Germany, whose export trade is largely 
increasing, has just despatched, under gov- 
ernment and industrial support, a responsi- 
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ble commercial mission to China and Japan, 
its members representing various industries 
and organizations. Its object, with ample 
time and means for success, is to secure the 
extension of trade and to ascertain local 
taste, so as to manufacture and send goods 
accordingly, rather than to thrust upon the 
Orient purely German wares. 

Germany is also expending enormous 
sums of money upon her technical educa- 
tional institutions; and both France and 
England have sent similar commissions to 
this country as that described above, and 
taken other energetic steps, so that, in the 


words of one of our German consuls: 


American commerce in China and Japan is menaced. 
It has been dwindling for years and is apt to be swept 
away by the aggressive movements of European manu- 
facturers. 

But European rivalry is, of course, “an- 
other story.” 

There is still wisdom in the East, and we 
may well hail the wise men to come there- 
from. Japan contains, without doubt, in 
the peculiar genius of her people some enor- 
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mous elements of power, and not the least 
valuable of these is the ethical element in 
the national character. She presents to- 
day, one of the most notable and fascinat- 
ing studies that the world accords the stu- 
dent of ethnology — “the science of man.” 
The fact that she is but at the commence- 
ment of a new development along novel lines 
constitutes her interest. When before 
has the completed and fixed product taken 
the first steps to a fresh and higher growth? 
Or Occidentalism grown out of Orientalism, 
individualism taken root in crystallized con- 
ventionalism ? 

But the untried amalmagation and crea- 
tion has yet to be accomplished, and it will 
take more than one generation, or two. 
Meanwhile new conditions will have come 
about, and America, who would never have 
dreaded a Japanese victory at arms, will 
laugh that she ever feared more than an 
amicable rivalry, useful and beneficial to 
both, the practise-wrestle of lusty young 
neighbors, between those two warders of the 
Pacific, the keepers of the morning and the 
evening gateway of the sun. 


ECHO 


A HAUNTING melody rings through my brain 
And will not cease, 

The far-off echo of some sweet refrain, 
Some song of peace. 


Some song of hope triumphant o’er despair, 
That soars on high 

As soars the lark’s song in the upper air 
When dawn is high. 


Some song of joy, clear-noted, pure, and strong 


As wild and free 


As dark-eyed Miriam’s Hebrew triumph song, 


Beside the sea. 


Some song of love, 
Its minstrelsy 


-with sweeter magic fraught 


Than that with which the Thracian Orpheus sought 


Eurydice. 


QO, voice beloved, that nevermore 
Can thrill me here, 

Still let thine echo hover o’er 
The silence drear. 





Marion Pruyn. 
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ADOBE HOUSES 


FOR PRACTICAL USES 


By ALFRED V. 


HE adobe house is eminently a Pacific 
Coast institution, and it might be added, 
about the only kind of buildifig that the 
early inhabitants could construct, on account 
of the scarcity of lumber in the regions first 
settled. Apart from this it makes a most 
serviceable building in warm climates and 
is almost indestructible. It stands for ages 
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unimpaired by the action of the weather, 
providing the foundation is raised suffi- 
ciently to protect it from the constant 
moisture of the earth and the heavy wash 
of the rains in winter storms. 

In traveling through the country in sum- 
mer I have often been surprised that the 
rural residents do not avail themselves of 
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the adobe structures more than they do. 
The cost of construction is nominal, and 
the rapidity and ease with which an adobe 
housé can be built should commend it. 

During the heat of summer it is a great 
comfort to have a cool place in which to keep 
butter, meat, milk, and similar things. And 
the adobe is admirably adapted te such 
uses, — cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Owing to the porous nature of the sun- 
dried brick, no mould or dampness can col- 
lect, as the brick absorbs all moisture, and 
the adobe house is always dry and free from 
foul gases or odors. 

During the leisure hours on a place adobe 
making and building can be done and the time 
consumed in its construction never missed. 
No skilled labor is required, as the work is 
so simple that a couple of half-grown boys 
can perform it with ease, and make a struct- 
ure, from which they can derive much com- 
fort. The modus operandi is as follows:— 

Select your location and level off the 
ground where you wish your house to stand; 
then dig a ditch for a foundation, ‘bout a 
foot deep and sixteen inches wide. Fill 
this with stone and lay up to about one foot 
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above the ground, being careful to get a 
good bearing for your stones to prevent 
their falling. When this is completed, from 
some old lumber about the place construct 
your brick mould in the fellowing manner: 
Saw your boards four inches wide and plane 
your strips smooth; cut two strips forty- 
seven inches long, three strips twenty-four 
and one-half inches long, and two strips 
thirty-three inches long; place the two jong 
strips on edge and nail the twenty-four and 
one-half inch strips between them, commen- 
cing six inches from either end, and one in 
the center between the two; now place your 
two thirty-three inch strips across them at 
equal distances from each other and the 
sides; place them on edge and mark their 
intersections with your three cross strips; 
having done this, saw a notch into each just 
half way, reverse your strips, and press 
them into each other and nail fast. You 
will thus have a frame for six bricks, each 
sixteen inches long by seven and one half 
wide and four inches deep. Now cut away 


the projecting ends of your the strip ander- 
neath, to enable you to get your fingers 
under when lifting it from the ground. 
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Find some convenient place to get earth 
from, near a tolerably level plat of ground 
on which to form your brick and dry them. 
With a garden hoe mix your mud and 
ald to it a lot of chopped straw or grass 
to make your brick tough, — almost any 
kind of earth will answer for the purpose, 
providing it has enough clay to stick to- 
gether. After making your pile of earth 
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and chopped straw, add water and mix it 
together. The mud should stand over night 
before using, to allow all of the particles 
to slack, or soften. 

Place now your brick mould (thoroughly 
wet) on the ground where you intend drying 
the brick, and with a wheel-barrow dump a 
load of mud into the mould and with your 
foot or hoe settle it into the corners. Then 
with a straight strip of board strike off the 
top of the mould to even off the brick, and 
shovel the surplus into the wheel-barrow to 
keep the ground clear. With one hand at 
either end of the mould raise it up (straight), 
and leave your brick to dry, placing the 
mould alongside for the next load. Always 
wet the mould, to make the brick slip out 
easily. You will be surprised how many 
brick a pile of mud will make. Do not try 
to smooth the top and bottom of your 
adobes for the reason that the rougher they 
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are, the better they hold the mud used as 
mortar in laying up a wall. 

When you have covered your plat of 
ground with enough brick to complete your 
structure, and while they are drying, you 
can make door and window frames by simply 
nailing together planks the thickness of your 
wall and the width and height desired for 
the openings. When the brick dries enough 
to hold together, turn each up on its edge, 
and .in a day or two reverse them until they 
are hard enough for use. This you can de- 
termine by breaking one to see if they are 
dry clear through. 

Now mix mud for mortar, being careful 
to get it tolerably free from stones and 
pebbles. In the bricks small s‘ones are no 
detriment, but in mortar they prevent chink- 
ing in about your bricks and a level bearing 
between the courses. 

Place four scantlings at the corners of 
your building, being careful to plumb them, 
and tack strips against them to keep them 
plumb. These will be your guides in build- 
ing. You are all ready now for your brick. 
Put a good course of mud on your stone 
foundation and lay your course of brick 
upon it, smearing mud on the end of each 
brick before pressing it into place and 
scraping off all that squeezes out. The 
hand is the best trowel to use, with a bucket 
of water near by to moisten and smooth up 
the joints. Reverse your brick on alternate 
courses to break joints. 

The brick being large, the wall runs up 
quickly, and before you are aware of it you 
have reached the top. Care, however, 
should be taken not to build too quickly, as 
the weight above may cause your wet mor- 


tar below to ooze out. It is better to lay 
up a few courses at a time and let it set 
for a day. When the top is reached, place 
a board on it all around and level it for the 
reception of the joists. 

If the building is intended for a cool room 
in which to store butter, milk, and such 
things, you had better fill in between the 
ends of your joists and lay a Joose floor on 
top. By placing a course of adobes on this 
floor, well chinked in with mud,— but leav- 
ing a square hole in the center for ventil- 
ation, — you will have a cold storage room 
where meat will keep on the hottest day in 
summer and where milk will keep sweet and 
butter hard. 

Such a cool store room in proximity to 
the kitchen is a blessing and comfort to 
housekeepers in the country. A great ad- 
dition to such a building is a coat of white- 
wash, applied in the following manner: Mix 
your lime a little thicker than is usual for 
ordinary whitewash; then moisten your 
adobe wall with water and with a well worn 
house broom apply the whitewash, rubbing 
it in with the broom. When dry it will 
look as even and smooth as a coat of stucco, 
and will not scale off. 

In roofing your building allow the roof 
to project well over on the ends as well as 
at the eaves, to prevent the rains from drip- 
ping and drifting on the walls too much, 
which may (in time) cause your whitewash 
to scale. 

Such a building will stand for ages unim- 
paired by the action of the elements, and 
should you build one, you will be surprised 
how quickly it runs up and how serviceable 
it is when done. 
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SAUL STEVENS’S DAUGHTER 


AUL STEVENS started life 
with a discontented mouth 
and the deep-set close gray 
eyes of a fanatic. Had he 
lived a few centuries ear- 
lier, one could fancy him 
joining the ranks of the 
Puritans, and playing the 
part of tithing-man with 








peculiar unction. - In these 

nineteenth century  sur- 
roundings, born in a small city of Maine, the 
restlessness of his spirit, naturally inclined 
to extremes, manifested itself inan unreason- 
ing desire for wealth, — not the sordid love of 
the miser for gold; he was rather impatient 
of smalleconomies. He wished for it as a 
pedestal to raise him above his neighbors; 
to exalt him, and incidentally, his family 
with him. He dreamed of the time he 
might gloriously avenge fancied slights; 
transfer scornfully his patronage to a gro- 
cer who never called him “Saul” and a 
butcher who possessed a less brutal sense of 
equality. 

He was a fine workman, and his reputa- 
tion in the town where he was born, kept 
him constantly employed ni spite of his 
surly manners. Several times, a tidy little 
sum had been accumulated in the bank. 
Each time, however, it was withdrawn to go 
in some wildcat scheme into which rascals 
entrap the unwary and aspiring. 

Of one treasure fortune had not deprived 
him -—a wife who never said, “I told you 
so.” She never burdened him with either 
advice or censure. Her black hair, calmly 
banded down over her ears, and her steady 
brown eyes, were her daughter’s earliest 
memories, and although her hair had be- 
come streaked with gray, and the patient 
eyes dimmer, any inner struggle which may 
have hastened the change was a silent and 
unseen one. 

Jessie never felt very well acquainted 
with her mother. She watched her as she 
vent about her daily tasks, and wondered. 

Jessie was just fourteen when the death 
‘f a relative, whose very existence had been 
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forgotten by his “down East” cousins, put 
Saul in possession of a small fortune. One 
evening, soon after, he came crunching home 
over the snow, his red-mittened hands clasp- 
ing a portentous roll. He laid it on the 
dresser, and it was only when the meal was 
cleared away, that he spread his charts on 
the table and explained. 

They were going to move away. Away 
from this land of sleet and snow, and unre- 
sponsive soil, to that mysterious Elysian 
field, Southern California. He had invested 
a large portion of his lately acquired inher- 
itance in a town which had recently sprung 
into existence, and which was growing at a 
simply alarming rate. It already boasted 
a public school, three churches, a public 
library, and a postoffice. His lots, he 
pointed out with the reserved pride of a 
property owner, were advantageously located 
between the schoolhouse and the postoffice, 
— both institutions carefully marked in red 
on a green background, indicating, doubt- 
less, the extreme fertility of the soil, and 
amid a bewilderment of streets. The re- 
mainder was invested in a small orange or- 
chard, warranted to yield an enormous in- 
come, and several lots, with houses already 
on them. These he obtained for a mere 
song, their owner strangely and fortunately 
being extremely anxious to sell. 

And so they transplanted themselves, Mrs. 
Stevens’s only stipulation being that they 
should take the old clock. 

Of course Saul Stevens arrived at the 
bursting of the boom. He had backed the 
losing horse all his life. His lots in the 
aspiring town of Chiripa he located with 
great difficulty on a barren, untrodden tract 
of land, the pegs into which he advertently 
stubbed his toes now and again, sole indi- 
cators of those euphonious boulevards. 
The orchard did exist, but such poor little 
baby shoots appeared in the place of the 
avenues of deep green trees, with their 
simultaneous burden of golden oranges and 
heavy-scented blossoms. It would be years 
before the infant trees could support him, and 
in the meantime there was the care of them. 
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The city of Los Angeles cheered him 
somewhat. It was substantial enough, with 
its banks, shops, well-regulated car lines, 
and avenues of charming homes. He left 
his family at the Nadeau, which he consid- 
ered quite sufficiently humble,— for his vis- 
ions of wealth he could not entirely dispel ; 
the blow had been too benumbing,— and 
hiring a horse, drove out as directed to his 
town lots. His heart rose as he remem- 
bered they were on the line of a trolley road. 
He drove long before he found them, but 
he did locate them at last. He let the lines 
fall on his horse’s back, and sat quite still, 
too stunned to reason. 

The trolley road had run past his property. 
The poles still were there,.a long avenue of 
them with dismantled arms like the ghosts 
of a vanished prosperity. There was a 
cement walk past his property,—a fine, 
finished cement walk, glistening like a 
streak of silver in the warm southern win- 
ter sunshine, and stretching before him un- 
til it vanished in the perspective, far away 
on the prairie, emphasizing by its useless 
presence the condition of the scene. His 
lots were there, lying some feet lower than 
the land about them, ina gentle depression, 
acting as a reservoir for the watershed of 
the surrounding country, still muddy, 
though the rain had not been recent. 

As Saul’s benumbed faculties awakened, 
and his workman’s eye took in the hastily- 
constructed two-room shells, represented to 
him as “improvements,” he ripped out an 
oath, and drove furiously back to town. 

The came the gloomy struggle for exist- 
ence. Work came slowly to him in that 
boom-stricken town, but it did come, and 
once again, as the years went by, he man- 
aged, by the sale of his orchard, and hard 
work, to call his roof-tree his own. 

It is curious to note on what common- 
place, even grotesque pivots, our destinies 
may turn. Sometime before, Saul had taken 
for a bad debt a strange and wonderfully 
constructed animal, which he brought grumb- 
lingly home. His intimate knowledge of 
horses was confined entirely to those de- 
voted to the gentle art of sawing, and he 
felt he had a white elephant of uncertain 
value on his hands. He led his recently ac- 
quired treasure gingerly into the back gar- 
den, and called his wife and Jessie out to 
inspect it. 

Jessie instantly adopted the horse, body 
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and soul. Poor old Barney, unaccustomed 
from his humble birth to anything better 
than blows and bad language, could not be- 
lieve his good fortune, and for a time winced 
and put back his ears when Jessie ap- 
proached, timid but determined, with a brush 
and a currycomb. 

One morning Jessie rose bright and early 
and flew about to finish her morning tasks, 
and be off to a certain field of nodding yel- 
low eschscholtzias. She hitched up Barney 
and was off to the distant pasiure. Tying 
her horse to the fence, she leaped over with 
the agility of a California girl, and was soon 
laden with the coveted flowers. 


A brown-faced young man, speeding by in 
a spidery looking vehicle, behind a horse 
which demanded the major part of his at- 
tention, saw a sight which caused him to 
draw up his fretting animal with a deter- 
mined hand. 

In the middle of the road stood a crazy 
looking buggy, with an irregular, bow- 
legged tendency about the wheels. The 
top, which was folded back, was parched 
and dingy, and the cushioned seat sadly 
worn. A pair of lamps gave a comical ap- 
pearance of pretense to the old rig, and 
they looked as incompetent as a pair of 
blind eyes. In the shafts of this vehicle 
stood a discouraged horse. Hisdull brown 
coat was long and rough, his mane worn, 
and his tail looked like an unfulfilled prom- 
ise. His four clumsy feet failed to arrange 
themselves with precision. Altogether, he 
was a sorry-looking beast, but it is not to 
the handsome alone love is given. Kneeling 
on the ground in front of him, and sobbing 
as if her heart would break, was a girl. 
She had a handkerchief soaked with water, 
and she alternately sopped one of the horse’s 
knees with it, and tried to comfort him by 
leaning her head against his rough leg. 

“What is the matter?” asked the young 
man. 

The girl looked up with a start of relief, 
as she caught sight of the figure of that all- 
capable creature, a man. 

“Oh, dear,” the tears bubbling over again 
in her lovely eyes as she spoke. - “I have 
nearly killed my darling Barney. What 
shall I do?” 

“Wait a moment until I tie my: horse,” 
said the capable creature. “Now,” in a 
business-like tone, as he returned-and took 
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a look at Barney, “he has had a fall, has 
he?” 

“Yes,” wincing with sympathy, as his fin- 
gers traveled over the wounded knee; “and 
it’s all my fault. He went right down just 
when I didn’t happen to be looking, and I 
am always looking, too, for he is so apt to 
stumble. Just when I didn’t, you know. 
Isn’t it awful? Do you suppose it hurts 
much?” 

“Not so much as it will after awhile,” said 
the young man frankly, proceeding deftly 
to bind up the knee with his own pocket 
handkerchief. “It’s a rather ugly cut,— 
must have come down on a stone,—but 
horses don’t feel as we do, you know.” 

There was real tenderness in the touch of 
those strong brown fingers that bound up 
that ugly leg; the tenderness of a man who 
really loves dumb animals, and it struck a 
chord of sympathy in Jessie’s troubled little 
heart. 

“You are very kind,” she faltered. 

“That’s nothing,” said the young man 
brusquely. “Could n’t do less. Now, the 
question is, how to get the poor beast 
home?” 

Jessie made an appeal to his superior 
masculine powers of management with a 
pair of lovely eyes. 

“How?” she asked. 

“Ts your home far?” 

“Dreadfully. It must be three miles.” 

“Hum. Who takes care of your horse?” 

Jessie blushed like the rosy morn, and 
became painfully conscious of the deficien- 
cies of her pet’s toilet. 

“IT do,” she admitted. 

“T thought you probably did,” glancing 
at Barney casually. 

Jessie fought down an inclination to dis- 
like Barney’s benefactor. Gratitude and his 
kind eyes conquered, however. 

“T was just going to say,” said the young 
man, for the first time showing some slight 
indications of embarrassment, “‘ that I have 
a number of horses under my care,—in 
fact, devote most of my time to them,— and 
if you will allow me, it will give me pleas- 
ure to see your horse out of this scrape. 
A knee like that needs better care I think 
than you can give it. If you will let me 
keep him at my place for a while, why, 
really, you know, I think it will be better 
for the horse.” 

“Of course it would,” said Jessie, over- 
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whelmed by this sudden offer. “But you 
really are too kind. I could n’t think for 
a moment of permitting you to take so much 
trouble.” 

“0, well,” said the young man cheerfully, 
“if you say it would be better for the 
horse, why, that settles it.” 

And it certainly did seem to settle it, for 
before Jessie quite understood how it hap- 
pened, this masterful young man was seated 
beside her in his own spidery-looking craft, 
leading the limping Barney back to town. 

The drive was a long and slow one, and 
Jessie was soon at ease with her new ac- 
quaintance. Their mutual love for animals 
made the way to conversation easy. She 
had learned in the course of that drive, that 
he had actually been a stage driver once. 
He showed her the scar on his forehead left 
by the glancing bullet of a stage robber. 
He had had experience in the mines; he 
had been in Indian fights; he had had, in 
fact, all the wild advetures that would ap- 
peal to the home-keeping Yankee girl. She 
sat and listened, quite unconscious of the 
delight her eyes were giving to the usually 
reserved man at her side, and it was only 
when he was alone, with an odd, unfamiliar 
glow at his heart, that he had time to won- 
der at his own unusual garrulity. 

The next day Jessie sat on the back 
porch, under the shadow of the rose vines, 
busy with her sewing. Who knows whether 
it was design or chance caused her to don 
her most becoming chambrey that after- 
noon, and to braid her hair so becomingly? 
Soon after, a tall, brown-faced young man 
came sauntering along, who leaned over the 
side fence and reported the progress of 
Barney’s knee. Jessie smiled prettily, and 
invited himin. He accepted a chair on the 
porch and was duly introduced to mother. 

He left soon after, but hardly a day 
passed that did not see him driving by, and 
pausing for a few words, or leaning over 
the fence in deep converse with a slender 
girl, with the sunbeams tangled in her 
curls. 

Saul Stevens alone disapproved of the 
young man. It was a silent, surly disap- 
proval, however, and did little to disturb 
the happiness of this absorbed young 
couple. 

One day Jessie and John took a long walk 
in the twilight, along a grass-bordered 
lane, to the pasture where John’s horses 
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were wandering at their own sweet wills. 
When they returned, the rosy glow was 
dying from the western sky, as if it had 
lost interest in the mundane scene, now the 
lovers had left it. 

The lamp was lighted in the little sitting- 
room, and when John and Jessie came in, 
hand in hand, their radiant faces told the 
story far more eloquently than their words. 

Mrs. Stevens’ face assumed a sweeter, less 
wearied expression than usual, and she gave 
Jessie one of her infrequent kisses. Saul 
alone was surly and unresponsive. 


The old demon was awake in Saul Stev- 
ens’s brain. 

They had struck oil in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

The excitement swept over the town like 
wildfire. 

Great oil tanks sprang up like mushrooms 
in a night; strange, incongruous neighbors 
for picturesque homes and vine-draped cot- 
tages, but beauty ever yields before the 
grasping hand of commerce, and so the oil 
pumping went on. 

It may have been that the ill-health creep- 
ing over Saul helped to increase his rest- 
lessness of spirit. Rheumatism was setting 
its tyrannical grasp on him, and he rebelled 
beneath its cruel touch, as a strong man 
unaccustomed to illness will. Several times, 
fight against it as he would, it put him 
groaning on his back again, while he fretted 
and fumed to be up and off. 

During his confinement to his bed, he 
made Jessie detail to him each day, the pro- 
gress of the discovery of oil. Each time a 
new well was reported, he fairly made him- 
self ill with excitement. The morning he 
learned his neighbor had struck oil next to 
his —Stevens’s— yard, under his— Stevens’s 

— window, he fairly frightened Jessie from 
the room by his burst of rage. He brooded 
and kept himself ill by his fretful impa- 
tience, and his poor little daughter often 
stole down to John in the ugly little “best 
room,” vainly striving to conceal from him 
her tear-stained eyes. 

One day, when Saul was sufficiently re- 
covered to hobble out of sight,— and as it 
proved, into mischief, — he returned late in 
the afternoon fairly driven home by the pain 
in his limbs. 

Mrs. Stevens saw something unusual in his 
manner. Her observant eyes noted the ner- 


vous clasping of his hands, as he bent over 
the kitchen stove, and some premonition of 
coming evil caused her heart to sink in her 
bosom. 

“Who did you see today, Saul?” she 
asked, paving the way for further revela- 
tions. . 

“QO, several,” said Saul, an air of mystery 
and importance infusing itself into his very 
back, which he turned to her; but he re- 
mained entirely uncommunicative, and she 
learned no more of his moves of that event- 
ful day until the knowledge burst upon them 
one morning. Then the engine was wheeled 
into the yard, the long framework estab- 
lished over Jessie’s cherished lettuce bed, 
and the drilling fairly begun. Saul was wild 
with excitement, and circulated about in 
draughts with his feet in puddles, until he 
was forced to bed again, fretting at his re- 
straint. He had his bed pulled up to the 
window, where he could watch progress, and 
shake his stick at the row of appreciative 
small boys on the fence. Mrs. Stevens and 
Jessie remained in the kitchen, the work, 
for almost the only time in the records of 
the family, neglected. There they sat and 
wondered, between unreasonable thumping 
summons to the upper floor to answer ques- 
tions and receive orders, where was the 
money coming from? 

Mrs.Stevens finally ventured a few queries. 

They were being paid so much a foot, the 
elder of the two men explained; a price 
which filled the two women with trepida- 
tion. As he spoke, she distinctly detected 
a wink exchanged with an impertinent look- 
ing youth who had charge of the drill, 
and her blood rose. They were laugh- 
ing at him, these men who were pock- 
eting his money, and her money 
had n’t she earned it as hard as he? They 
were laughing at him while the. house over 
their heads, the peace and comfort of their 
old age, was sinking into that foolish hole 
in the ground. 

She stood quite still a moment, gazing 
up, far up into the blue sky, the poor, hard 
hands clasped beneath her apron. Then 
she returned to meet Jessie’s questioning 
face at the threshold. She laid one hand 
on her shoulder, with eyes that looked be- 
yond her. 

““Never mind, my dear; you have John,” 
she said, and left the room, closing the door 
quietly behind her. 


























Next morning Jessie ran up stairs in an- 
swer to an unusually energetic summons 


from her father. He was in bed still with 
the cane in his hand, ready to threaten the 
invading small boy, and with a row of pat- 
ent medicine “sure cures” on a table at his 
side. Nothing but the absolute inability to 
move kept him there, but the fire in his 
eyes was undiminished, and he had a new 
air of importance, which even the fact that 
he was on the broad of his back in a night- 
cap could not entirely subdue. 

“T just called you up to say,” he began, 
without preamble, “that I have quite made 
up my mind that I am not going to have 
that fellow Rae around here any longer. 
This is my house, and here he shall not 
come.” 

The blood rushed up to Jessie’s face, and 
receding, left her deathly pale, but she con- 
tinued her quiet gaze at her father’s flushed 
face. 

“Do you hear me?” flashed out Saul, 
more annoyed at the silence than at any 
protest. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered almost inaud- 
ibly. 

“Some day I will take you to Europe,” 
her father continued; “and then you can 
marry a lord or a duke and wear diamonds, 
and turn your nose up at that fellow Rae. 
So no more of him,— do you hear me?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she repeated. 

“Well, that ’s all. Now you can go, but 
remember,— no John Rae in this house.” 

Jessie paused outside the door, benumbed. 
She had always loved her father, and he 
had never been unkind to her. Surely the 
universe was upheaved. But give up John, 
her John,—John of the tender heart,— 
John of the strong right arm and honest 
eyes,— why, she could n’t picture life with- 
out John now, he was so mingled with all 
her thoughts and all her hopes. A tender 
little gleam dawned in her eyes for John, 
even as the bursting sobs eclipsed it. 

John came a little before five that after- 
noon. He leaned over the fence and con- 
templated the ruin wrought in Jessie’s let- 
tuce bed, and the trampled tangle of Jessie’s 
sweet peas. A queer little twist of a smile 
quivered about his mouth for an instant, as 
he glanced up at the scaffolding, and at the 
still busy engine. 

The sight of the ruin wrought in the 
pretty garden fell like a pall on his spirits, 
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and Jessie opened the door to a grave face. 
After the simple supper was cleared away, 
and the dishes “done up,” they went for 
their accustomed walk. The lovers stood 
quite alone in the light of the sun’s after- 
glow. Jessie was sad and troubled, and it 
was long before she summoned courage to 
tell John of the mandate her father had 
issued that morning. Whenshe had finished 
she clasped John’s arm in both her little 
hands, and leaned a gold-brown head against 
his shoulder. 

Having been born to no reverence for 
Saul Stevens, John had long suppressed a 
sense of impatient dislike for the unreason- 
able old man. He had resolutely concealed 
this lurking feeling from Jess, but now, 
with the added flood of this present injus- 
tice, it burst all bounds. He jammed his 
hands down hard into his pockets, and gazed 
ahead with angry level eyes. 

“Your father is a ——— fool,” he said 
briefly. 

“John!” gasped Jessie half doubtingly. 

John, already repenting his expression, 
refrained from looking at her, and crushed 
his hands further down his pockets. 

“John,” timidly; “say you didn’t mean 
that.” 

John was silent. He scorned to right 
himself by a lie, and he did mean it. 

The sparkle of indignation was kindled 
in Jessie’s eyes. She threw up her head 
haughtily, and there was a sense of aliena- 
tion pervading her entire attitude. 

“You have no right to speak so of my 
father to me. I never dreamed you could 
do such a thing. But, John dear,” her 
heart pleading for him in the midst of her 
first quick sense of injury, “you did not 
realize what you really were saying, did 
you? But you will think, and you will take 
it back. You will, John dear?” clasping her 
eager hands on his arm again. 

He looked straight ahead with closed 
lips. He had many faults, but he had been 
a determined truth teller all his life, never 
stooping to even comfortable, gilded little 
lies. And he had spoken. What could he 
do? When he made no answer to her plea, 
Jessie paused for a moment, hurt beyond 
measure. 

“Have you nothing to say ?” her voice 
trembling in spite of her pride. 

“Nothing, except I wish I had never said 
it, Jess,” said John slowly. 
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“And you won’t say you don’t mean it?” 

“How can I, dear?” he asked, wishing 
with all his heart he might answer other- 
wise. 

The sound of that “dear” broke Jessie 


down completely. 

“How could you keep coming around, 
pretending to love me, and thinking such 
dreadful t-t-things of m—my father all the 


t-time?” she sobbed. Our heroine could be 
as illogical as any of her sex, and perhaps 
underlying it all was a feeling that there 
must be something lacking in the strength 
of a love which would not tell a “little bit 
of a fib” rather than grieve her. 

If John had put his arm around her then, 
she would have sobbed it all out on his 
shoulder, and that should have been the end 
of it. Poor Jessie was tired and sick at 
heart, and wanted a little managing, but 
how was John to know? He only stood 
silent and uncomfortable, echoing each sob 
in his own heart. 

“ Well,” said Jessie, with dignity, gather- 
ing herself together with an effort, “I think 
I will go home now.” 

So home they went, side by side in the 
gathering twilight, and silent except for the 
occasional catch of Jessie’s breath. They 
paused at the gate, and Jessie turned to 
him. 

“Here is your ring,” she said. 

It was a ring of gold, with asingle pearl, 
one of John’s few reminders of a dead 
mother. A lady of fashion would have 
scorned the inexpensive trinket, but Jessie 
had cherished it with a double love. John 
started as if she hadstruckhim. One word 
of protest from him would have completely 
broken down Jessie’s pride, and made her 
sob out her penitence; but how was John to 
know? He heard the kitchen door close 
after him, and then turned into the deepen- 
ing night. The world looked dreadfully 
dark to him. He almost stumbled as he 
went with the ring fast in his closed hand. 


O, the bitter days that followed to Jes- 
sie, nursing a false pride. Her heart whis- 
pered during the long sleepless moments in 
the darkness, that she was unjust to John. 
She would resolve to write and tell him so, 
and would fall off to sleep, almost happy 
planning the letter which was to bridge this 
dreadful gulf which had yawned between 
them. But in the bright light of the morn- 
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ing her resolve lost strength. He didn’t 
love her as he should, or he never would 
have permitted such a little thing to sepa- 
rate them. Perhaps he was glad, even. she 
thought, in her most miserable moments, 
and when her letter would reach him, he 
would tear it open to smoke a pipe over it, 
and wonder how he could answer it. Soon, 
however, her love for him conquered. She 


stole up to her room one day and raised the 
blinds, preparatory to writing the often- 
planned letter. She drew up the table to 
the light, and made ready to write the pre- 
cious epistle. 

She began, “Dear John,” and it looked so 
cold she cried over it. Then she wrote, 
“My Dearest John,” and the consciousness 
of the coldness between them making her 
feel that equally impossible, she tore it up, 
and sat pensively biting her penholder, and 
gazing out of the window seeking for an in- 
spiration. The inspiration did not come, 
but something else did. 

Jessie started, and leaned forward, doubt- 
ing her eyes. There was John, her John, 
in the dear, familiar spidery-looking cart, 
and seated beside him was a girl; a girl 
with bright red cheeks, and an expression 
which bespoke entire content with her posi- 
tion. And John was smiling at her! 

Jessie started back from the window 
guiltily. 

What if he should see her looking? 

But she did look until they were quite 
out of sight. 

Then she tore the scraps of the “ Dearest 
John” letter into finer bits, and put it in the 
stove, closing the door carefully upon it. 

She went to the window and looked out 
long in, the direction of the vanished cart. 

Who was she? 

John had told her again and again he 
did n’t know any girls. In fact, he had said, 
he rather avoided them until he met her. 
And then to drive past her door with that 
bold-faced chit of a girl, just to show her 
how little he cared. She care? She’d let 
him see how much difference it made to her! 

Jessie consistently stood by the window 
with a face of alarming indifference for the 
space of half a minute; then suddenly turned 
and threw herself on the bed, burying her 
face in the pillow. 

“Oh, John, John! You used to love me! 
you used to love me!” she sobbed. 

The next morning Jessie arose after a 



























sleepless night to receive a letter by the 
early mail. 

It was addressed in John’s large, bold, 
though somewhat unaccustomed hand. Jes- 
sie tore it open with trembling fingers. It 
ran thus: -— 


DEAR Miss JESSIE:-— 

After considering what I said to you the other even- 
ing, I have come to the conclusion I can honestly take 
back a part of that expression I used in connection 
with your father. It was wrong and rude to use so 
strong a word in speaking to you. I apologize hereby. 
I never used an oath before in speaking to a lady, and 
as there is nobody has a higher place in my respect 
than you, I regret it doubly. Hoping this will meet 
with your approval, I am, 

Yours most obediently, 


JOHN RAE. 


“Respect, indeed!” burst out Jessie. 
“Respect. How dare he talk so to me! 
‘Dear Miss Jessie!’ ‘ Your most obedient!’ 
QO, dear! O, dear! and only a little while 
ago it was so different.” And so the result 
of poor John’s many silent battles went into 
the stove, only to be raked out again at 
the imminent risk of setting the house on 
fire. 

If that obtuse man had not ridden past 
again that afternoon with the happy-looking 
, girl in the cart beside him, Jessie would 
have drifted into a state of mind, under the 
influence of which John’s letter would have 
been answered. But he did drive by, very 
much against his will, and only because his 
companion insisted that that way was so 
pretty. She was his cousin from “ Mari- 
posy,” laying in a supply of spring and sum- 
mer shopping for the family; but how was 
Jessie to know that? 

There is an end to all things, and one day 
the engine was wheeled out as abruptly as 
it had been wheeled in, and the men took 
their departure with their “truck,” as Mrs. 
Stevens called it. They vanished in a state 
of intense, if repressed, amusement; and 
the man with the blue shirt turned to eject 
a final squirt of tobacco juice in the abused 
garden. 

Mrs. Stevens and Jessie only realized how 
imminent their departure from the home 
they loved was, when two men came to look 
it over with an air of judicial proprietor- 
ship. 

Saul retreated slowly and painfully to his 
own room, and remained there, refusing to 
be interviewed by anybody. 
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Mrs. Stevens, with a white, set face, 
moved about like an automaton, awaiting 
the final order to depart, with apparent 
apathy. 

Jessie went out one morning and filled 
her arms with the roses that shadowed 
their cottage. Years agoshe had herself 
planted the tender little shoots which had 
responded so generously to her loving care. 


Her heart ached with love for them, as her 
arms closed about the burden of their blush- 


ing loveliness, nestling in their tangle of 
green leaves. 

Returning to the kitchen, her face itself 
a lovely flower above the rest, she paused 
on the threshold, her eyes roving in search 
of her mother. 

She let the flowers slip to the teble, and 
paused beside them. She was embarrassed 
by a sensation of half-guilty self-conscious- 
ness, as if she were an eavesdropper, and had 
surprised a secret —a bitter, throbbing, 
heart-breaking secret, not intended for her 
ears. 

Her mother, her head against the tall, 
old clock in the corner, her arms about it, 
was sobbing the racking sobs of emotion lony 
repressed. They shook her from head to 
foot, and her hard-lined hands clung to the 
familiar timepiece asa shipwrecked mariner 
clings to the last floating remnant of his 
sea-home. 

Jessie had never seen her mother weep 
before, and she stood by the table, longing to 
comfort, yet not daring to obtrude on this 
dreadful grief. 

“Oh, William! William! —you never would 
have done this to me, never would have 
done this to me!” Mrs. Stevens wailed. 

What a panorama those words revealed to 
the pitiful girl at the table. Like a flash 
her mother’s strange apathy under all cir- 
cumstances came back to her; her silent, 
hopeless acceptation of all joys and all sor- 
rows; and she understood. Her vision made 
clear by her own heart-break for John,— 
she understood. 

Like a flash she had that storm-racked 
form in her strong young arms, the poor, 
gray-streaked head on her breast, and her 
heart yearned over her mother in a passion 
of tenderness. 

“No, no!” said Mrs. Stevens, pushing her 
from her. “I have never had your love! I 
will not have your pity!” 

“ Mother —” and at the sound of the love 
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in her voice, her mother suffered her arms 
to fold about her again. Jessie slipped 
from that close embrace to her knees be- 
fore her, and with her hands clasped fast 
in hers, and the tears warm on her cheeks, 
she for the first time in her life poured out 
her heart to her mother. 

What long, sobbing confessions they both 
made! 

Oh, the lonely hours those moments made 
up to them, the tender sense of nearness 
and dearness which came to those gentle 
hearts, united at last by a sense of under- 
standing after a lifetime of misapprehen- 
sion! 

Jessie folded her young arms around the 
weary form, patted the faded hair, and 
kissed the sad eyes, and at that moment 
there blossomed in their souls a happiness, 
which was to be theirs as long as they both 
should live. 

There was a knock at the door, which was 
several times repeated before the absorbed 
women heard it. Then Jessie hurriedly 
smoothed her hair and dried her eyes be- 
fore she hastened to answer it, with a great 
apprehension in her heart. It almost ceased 
beating as she opened the front door. There 
was John Rae. 

He looked bigger, and browner, and more 
lovable, than ever to Jessie’s aching eyes, 
as he stood there, with the same straw hat 
in his hand, and changed awkwardly from 
one foot to another. 

“How do you do?” he asked, glancing at 
her with visible embarrassment, and then 
hastily shifting his gaze to the door jamb. 

“How do you do?” replied Jessie, as in- 
telligently as the average mortal does to 
such a greeting. 

John twirled his hat and changed the po- 
sition of his feet. “I just called upon a 
_ little matter of business,” he stammered, 

blushing duskily beneath his tan. 

“Oh,” said Jessie, coldly, a sense of dis- 
appointment creeping over her like a chill, 
and with a sudden accession of dignity. 

“Won't you step in?” 

“Yes, I will, thank you,” responded John, 
and suiting the action to the word, he trans- 
ferred his six feet of brawny manhood to 
the little parlor. 

““Won’t you sit down?” asked Jessie, 
taking an uncomfortable little straight-back 
chair herself, and pointing him out another. 

“No, thank you,” said John, and then 
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came a dreadful pause. He took out his 
handkerchief and wiped the beads of per- 
spiration from his forehead. He produced 
a folded paper from an inner pocket, and 
stepping to one side, laid it on a marble- 
topped table near a volume of Tennyson’s 
poems. 

“T just came to bring it to you,” he said, 
taking a tremendous breath, and looking 
straight at her with a “do or die” expres- 
sion. “A gentleman from the East asked 
me if I wouldn’t. He knew I knew you, 
and came to me this morning and asked 
me to bring it to you. He is a rich 
man — has more money than he knows 
what to do with. He hires horses of me. 
I drive him out a good deal. That is how 
he came to know about you— about your 
trouble. He became interested, and when 
the house was auctioned off the other day, 
why, he bought it, and having no use for it 
himself, and such a bit of money being a 
mere drop in the bucket to him, he trans- 
ferred it to you. Here is the deed. He 
wanted me to bring it to you myself to 
make sure it was all right and came to you 
safely.” 

All this speech John delivered with hardly 
a pause and an occasional intonation which 
suggested he had said it before. Then he 
drew a long breath, with an air of intense 
relief, and again mopped his forehead. 
Jessie sat perfectly still, with a curious 
light in her eyes. 

“John,” she said abruptly, after a few 
seconds’ silence, “ how are the horses? ” 

He started and glanced at her sus- 
piciously. 

“O, they ’re fine,” he replied, with an 
overdone air of indifference. 

“T’m very glad,” said Jessie, “I always 
loved the dear things. Where are they 
now?” 

John was cornered. 
picture of discomfort. 

Jessie continued, still watching him, 
“And so, John, you sold the horses?” 

He looked up in frank amazement, which 
filled Jessie with an hysterical inclination 
toward laughter..- 

“Yes,” he muttered, wondering in a sort 
of mental haze how far he was possibly 
committing himself. 

“John,” said Jessie, in a voice he had 
never heard before. John stood silent. He 
was waging a battle with himself; a battle 


He stood silent, the 




















he had fought and re-fought during the 
days just passed, but the struggle was as 
bitter as at first. 

Going to the side table with the quick 
dart of a bird, she took up the deed, and 
returned to him with burning cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. She clasped it in both 
hands close to her breast, and held it there. 

He watched her, bewildered. 

“O, John! John!” she burst out, half- 
sobbing, half-laughing. “O, you silly, 
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silly old John! 


Did you think you could 
deceive me with that unselfish fairy tale 


about the gentleman from the East? John 
dear,” with sudden, gentle, tender dignity. 
“T will accept your generosity under one 
condition,” and she stretched out her hands 
to him, while the deed fluttered to the floor, 
and the love-light flooded her blue eyes; 
“and that is, you take me in exchange.” 

“ Jess!” 

3ut Jessie’s answer was inaudible. 
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PATHER Junipero, 


DIEGO 


Two seeds you planted here; 
Now in the blue of heaven 
Two palms their plumes uprear. 


Their stems are scarred, and ringed with years, 
And ’neath each verdant crown 

The livery of other days, 
Old, withered fronds hang down. 


Across the mission roadway, 
Their mournful shadows lie, 

Suggesting to the traveler, 
Scenes of days gone by. 


He sees a shorn Franciscan, 
Resting in the shade, 

Or peering from her mantle red 
A wild-eyed Indian maid. 


How lone they stand and desolate, 
Forgotten and forlorn, 

Among the ruined homes of those 
Who loved them in their morn. 


Are they dreaming, Junipero, 
Are they dreaming now of thee; 
Canst thou see them, Junipero, 
Thy lonely palm trees see? 


QO, smile upon them, father, 
How full of faith they stand! 
O, lay upon them gently 
Thy wan and wasted hand! 





Lincoln Moore. 








EARLY DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A NEAR VIEW OF VIGILANTE TIMES 


By MARIA KNIGHT 


I.— OUTWARD BOUND 


OT altogether to the sterner 
sex was confined the desire 
to visit the wonderful land 
of California in the early 

fifties, but in many a feminine heart 

a spark of ambition was fanned 

into a blaze that all the waters of 

the Atlantic could not extinguish. 
Visions of the far away State were alluring. 
The mind conjured scenes that the eyes 
longed to behold. At last I determined to 
thrust aside the counsel of friends and em- 
bark at the earliest opportunity for the gol- 
den shore. 

Travelers were many in those days, steam- 
ers few, and caution not considered by the 
eager multitude who were so impatient to 
reach the land of gold, that they were will- 
ing to take passage on any craft that was 
bound for the Pacific coast. 

Ancient vessels that had been on the re- 
tired list for years were pressed into ser- 
vice; but not all performed the duties re- 
quired of them in a creditable manner. The 
old steamship Georgia had long slept in 
a shallow cove not far from the city of New 
York, and a company more greedy than con- 
scientious, decided to awaken her from a 
peaceful night of dreams, and if possible, 
induce her to assist them in a hazardous 
undertaking. It required a cunning hand 
and considerable paint and veneer to make 
the venerable dame take on a look of youth 
and animation; but with the addition of a 
young and handsome captain, she presented 
a most pleasing appearance on the 6th day 
of February, 1854, as she nodded to seven 
hundred and fifty passengers as they em- 
barked upon that day. 

The entire number were delighted to be- 
come her guests for a week as they jour- 
neyed to Aspinwall. But alas! our hostess 
had eccentricities that made us most uncom- 
fortable. And ere three days had passed, 
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we regretted that we had been deceived by 
outward appearances. She was capricious 
and willful and could not be coaxed to do 
the bidding of her gallant commander. He 
persuaded and threatened but without avail. 
And when off Cape Hatteras a fearful storm 
gathered about us. The wind shrieked and 
moaned and the spray leaped aboard as if 
to devour us. Notwithstanding the danger, 
the foolish and undignified Georgia insisted 
upon getting into the trough of the sea and 
openly defied Captain McKinstry to prevent 
her from doing as she pleased. He tried 
many ways to get her out of her perilous 
position, but at last he acknowledged that 
he was completely outwitted. 

The storm increased in violence, and 
above the dreadful tumult could be heard 
the breaking and grinding of timbers. Soon 
a tremendous sea carried away the bowsprit, 
the main and lower decks, and the forecas- 
tle, and at every plunge of the unseaworthy 
steamer one or two tons of water found 
lodgment in the staterooms and cabins. 

The under officers and the crew, forget- 
ful of the passengers, seized the few life 
preservers that were to be found and fas- 
tened them upon themselves to be prepared 
for the life and death struggle that seemed 
inevitable. The helpless travelers were 
praying, drinking, cursing, weeping, groan- 
ing, or silently awaiting theirdoom. There 
was little chance for the boats to live in the 
angry sea, but Captain McKinstry decided 
to make an attempt to lower them and save 
the women and children if possible. 

This brings to mind an incident that caused 
considerable amusement later, at the ex- 
pense of one of our most agreeable and be- 
loved fellow passengers, the late Robert 
Sherwood. 

Mrs. Alfred Ellis was a woman whose wit 
did not desert her in a trying hour, and she 
persuaded young Mr. Sherwood, much 
against his inclination and pride, to assume 
the garb of a nursery maid and to take one 
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of her babes in his strong masculine arms, 
that he might be lowered into the boat with 
herself and her other child. She entreated 
so touchingly,—as the young man afterward 
explained,— that he could not refuse; but 
much to his discomfiture, he was discovered 
in female attire, a fact he was not permitted 
to forget during the remainder of the voy- 
age, though everyone applauded his kind- 
ness and admired his good nature. 

It was not decreed, however, that we were 
to-drown. Amongst the passengers was a 
brave and experienced deep-sea mariner, 
Captain Wagstaff. As the boats were about 
to be lowered he approached Captain Mc- 
Kinstry and offered his services. The 
Georgia’s commander said that he had ex- 
hausted his skill and had abandoned all hope 
of saving the vessel and that the stranger 
was at liberty to take command of the sink- 
ing craft. 

Captain Wagstaff went to his stateroom 
and informed his wife of his intention; he 
gave her instruction concerning herself and 
child, put on his sea-clothes, and appeared 
with determination written on every fea- 
ture. He carried a loaded revolver in each 
hand, and his belt bristled with knives. 
With stern voice he ordered the crew to re- 
move their life preservers and to return to 
duty. They refused to recognize his author- 
ity. He cocked both pistols and gave them 
just one minute to obey. His voice and 
manner convinced the men that refusal 
meant instant death, and they sullenly went 
to work. Bunks were torn down and used 
to repair the breach in the forward part of 
the ship. Once more the tired passengers 
returned to the voluntary task of bailing; 
for hope stimulates the weary to action. 
The work of repairing went on vigorously 
while Captain Wagstaff stood untiringly at 
the wheel. He changed the course of the 
unseaworthy Georgia and steamed for Nor- 
folk, Virginia,— at which port we arrived 
without further incident. At this place we 
awaited the Empire City which was sent 
from New York for our relief. 


II.—NORFOLK 


DurING the four days that we remained 
in Norfolk, there was consternation among 
the slave owners. It was about this time 
that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s: great 
anti-slavery novels were: attracting public 
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attention, and those whose riches consisted 
in human flesh were more than ever watch- 
ful and severe after the influx of so many 
Northern visitors. The slaves were excited 
beyond ordinary control and were driven 
into pens and locked up for safe keeping; 
for it was whispered about that we had 
come to liberate them. 

In the rear of the hotel of which I was a 
guest, was a long row of low sheds, divided 
into compartments about eight by ten feet 
in size. Into these pens were the trembling 
negroes crowded as closely as they could 
stand. They moaned and gasped piteously 
for air, the only ventilation being a six- 
inch hole in the door. This aperture was 
continually filled with a black faces, which 
made the condition of those behind much 
worse. 

Although I was thoroughly exhausted 
from the dangers through which we had 
passed, I could not sleep when near so much 
human suffering, and I sat by the window 
all night wondering if compassion had 
utterly perished in Southern soil, and if 
sympathy could be forever stilled in my 
heart were | to be long associated with such 
scenes. 

I could distinctly hear the groans of the 
slaves and hear the crack of the overseer’s 
whip against the boards, as he strode up 
and down the walk in front of the sheds. 
Gladly would I have vacated my chamber 
for one in another part of the building, 
where I might be spared the misery around 
me, but the house was crowded and I was 
obliged to remain a witness to more than | 
can relate with propriety. 

A young quadroon had disappeared and 
the search continued throughout the night. 

“Where is Lizzy?” shouted the whip- 
master in tones of thunder. 

“Dunno, Massa,” came in terrified voice 
from the prison-houses. 

The negative answer brought: forth ter- 
rible oaths and threats that were appalling. 
The wretched quadroon was to be lashed 
until drowned in her own blood, and those 
who would not reveal her hiding place were 
to be flayed alive at the whipping post. 

During our stay in Norfolk the missing 
quadroon was not found, though the search 
continued to the hour of our departure. 
Possibly one or more of the seven hundred 
and fifty travelers. had knowledge that they 
thought it unwise to reveal, but the unhappy 
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slave was not overtaken in her flight for 
liberty, and thankful was I when the Empire 
City carried me away from these depressing 
scenes. 


I1l.—GORGONA 


IN SEVEN days we landed in Gorgona. 
We arrived at dark, and a most difficult task 
at once presented itself. Lodgings we must 
have, but there were none that were com- 
fortable to be found. Some one discovered 
a large loft over a whisky saloon, reached 
by a long flight of rickety stairs on the out- 
side of the building. It was better than 
standing out all night, we thought, and up 
this way. climbed nearly four hundred men, 
women, and children, for shelter. The 
place was suffocating, but there was no 
alternative. We arranged ourselves in rows 
upon the bare floor. There was not room 
enough to turn over, but we were grateful 
for the privilege of lying straight. 

The first hours of the night Nature 
laughed at our efforts to induce sleep; but 
toward morning only one of the number re- 
mained awake, —and well it was for the 
others that he watched. To Mr. Samuel 
Harding were we ever after indebted; for it 
was he who saved us from massacre. 

Mr. Harding said that so strong was the 
impression of approaching danger, that he 
dared not close his eyes, and hour after hour 
he listened and waited. 

A slight creaking of the stairs betrayed 
the stealthy approach of two dusky natives. 
They carried long glittering knives like 
scythes. Their intention could not be mis- 
taken. It was murder and robbery. 

Mr. Harding gave an alarm that would 
have been a credit to Gabriel, and instantly, 
sleeping men sprang to their feet and fired 
their pistols like musketry after the fleeing 
natives. Thus ended our rest in Gorgona, 
and the morning found us poorly prepared 
for the fatiguing ride that was before us. 


IV.— CROSSING THE ISTHMUS 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. DALL awaited us, 
having ridden from Panama to ascertain the 
cause of our delay. After cheerful greet- 
ing and encouragement he offered a prize 
of handsome bridle and whip to the lady 
who should be the first to reach Panama. 

It was seven o’clock A. M. when we were 
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ready to start. What a comical procession 
it was that filed out into the wretched vil- 
lage! There were not enough mules to 
carry us and very many had to walk the 
entire distance. Judge D. J. Murphy, then 
an ambitious student, was one who walked 
without inconvenience or mishap. 

At this time in life I had not altogether 
outgrown vanity, and I| insisted upon carry- 
ing on my saddle a large covered band-box 
containing my spring bonnet. It was a 
fashionable affair, a white Dunstable straw 
with sweeping pink plumes and white rib- 
bons. So lovely was it that I considered it 
a pleasure so to burden myself. But alas 
a mule is not a respecter of fashion, and 
during my progress up a very steep and 
narrow trail, a returning beast with an 
enormous pack came dashing down the 
grade, striking my precious box and. hurling 
it down the mountain side. I barely escaped 
a like fate. 

As the tropical day wore on, the heat be- 
gan to affect me seriously. About noon | 
lost consciousness, and was carried into a 
hut by the roadside. 

Some wayfarer had left a large pot of tea 
on the floor of the hut, and as Mrs. Albert 
Smith, my kind attendant, was pouring a 
little into a spoon to moisten my lips, Mr. 
Samuel Harding looked in. Perceiving my 
condition and the intention of Mrs. Smith, 
he seized the tin pot and emptied the en- 
tire contents, tea grounds and all, into my 
upturned face. I can thoroughly recom- 
mend this heroic method of treatment; for 
I was immediately restored to consciousness 
and would then and there have expressed 
my gratitude but I was sightless and speech- 
less from the abundance of tea leaves that 
clung to my dripping visage. 

The last ten miles of the tedious ride were 
made with great difficulty, and again I became 
indebted to a fellow traveler. The hungry 
mule upon which I was perched gave out 
entirely and had to be prodded into action 
with a monstrous cotton umbrella. This val- 
uable assistance was vigorously and gratu- 
itously rendered by Mr. Millard Kibby, who 
rode directly behind me. He had thought- 


fully cumbered himself with this green par- 
achute to prevent the sun from staring too 
familiarly on the face of his bride, and I 
doubly appreciated his kindness in taking 
the article from its intended purpose and 
putting it to such unromantic use. 














About six o’clock in the evening the 
straggling party entered Panama. Mrs. 
Thomas, subsequently the wife of Joseph 
Sessions, won the trophy offered by Cap- 
tain Dall, fairly and without envy, she being 
the first lady to arrive. 

The best hotel was sought, but the accom- 
modations were wretched. A long, low 
room was opened for us. It was filled with 
cot beds. I rested on one of these pallets 
just fifteen minutes, for which I was promptly 
charged five dollars. I was so weary that 
I paid the enterprising landlord without 
murmuring and walked out. 

The shallow water of Panama bay rippled 
softly in the early evening. Over all was 
the red haze of a tropical sky. The sleek, 
dark-skinned natives flitted in and out of 
the leafy shadows with light step and 
careless chatter. They may have had ample 
wardrobes tucked away in their grass huts, 
but the wearing of clothing was not arbitrary 
and its absence, though of no importance or 
inconvenience to them, was a matter of some 
concern to the stranger within their gates. 
We, however, were not bent on missionary 
work and we well knew that time would 
soon enough burden these children of na- 
ture with the conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion. 

On the low sandy shore several hundred 
impatient men and women walked to and 
fro, waiting to be carried out on the backs 
of the natives to lighters which were to 
convey them to the outlying steamship. The 
work was slow enough, and it was nearly 
morning before the passengers and’ the 
luggage were all on board. Inthe confusion 
and crowding, relatives were separated, 
which caused no uneasiness at the moment; 
but when the anchor was raised and the 
search for friends began in earnest, to our 
amazement we discovered that in the dark- 
ness, instead of one large steamer, two 
small ones, the Republic and the Columbia, 
had received us, and distracted relatives 
could not be united until they reached San 
Francisco. 

The unhappiness of those on our vessel 
was greatly increased when it became 
known that all the baggage had been taken 
by the Columbia. A change of clothing 
was beyond reach, unless the officers would 
permit us to fashion the bed linen into 
garments. So urgent was our appeal and 


so apparent our need, that they presented 
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each with a sheet and pillow case, and in 
those white and saint-like robes we mas- 
queraded until we entered the Golden Gate 
on the morning of the 13th day of March, 
1854. 

I remember the names of a few only of 
the officers of the Republic: Captain, Wil- 
liam C. Dall; purser, Burns; engineer, Bryan. 
Among the passengers were: — 


Samuel Harding and sister, Dr. Charles Rowell, D. J. 
Murphy, Dr. Morse and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, 
Millard Kibby and bride, Mrs. Albert Smith, Mrs. Joseph 
Sessions, 7ée Thomas, J. Burd, Robert Sherwood. David 
Barstow, Mrs. Alfred Ellis and four children, Dr. and 
Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. Morrison, Charles Sontag and family, 
Mrs. Mary Purdy, Daniel Gibbs, M. E. Knight, Elbridge 
Horton. 


V.—SAN FRANCISCO 


WHAT a queer little city it was that we 
beheld on that memorable 13th of March. 
It was a gray morning — loved by poets and 
artists perhaps, but less by the practical 
portion of humanity. As we steamed up to 
the wharf, the rain poured in torrents and 
the sand hills and the box-like houses looked 
uninteresting enough to give us a feeling of 
homesickness. The streets were not paved, 
and the soft mud was running leisurely 
through them. Ifforamoment the thought 
of the comforts abandoned for the prospect 
before us, overcame our cheerfulness, who 
would censure us? There was a hurried 
handshaking, and the passengers separated 
for their respective hotels, or went with 
rejoicing friends to the little homes pre- 
pared for them. The principal hotels were 
the St. Charles on Davis street; the Niantic, 
Sansome and Clay; The Roousset house, 
subsequently the site of the Cosmopolitan; 
and the Golden City, to which I accompanied 
a dozen or more who had journeyed with me. 
The accommodations were good and the table 
abundant. I remember to this day with 
what relish we partook of the. fresh sal- 
mon,—a costly delicacy in our Eastern 
waters, — but we did not permit its cheap- 
ness to lesson our appetite or destroy the 
fine flavor of the fish. 

Three or four days passed pleasantly, for 
| was a close observer and saw much to en- 
tertain and amuse in my new surroundings. 
One afternoon while sitting in the parlor, a 
gentleman very politely inquired my name, 
saying that my resemblance to a Boston 
friend was so striking that possibly I was a 
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relative. I asked the name of the Boston 
man. He replied, “Curtis Travis of Jamaica 
Plains, a wealthy man engaged in business 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, a man whom I knew 
and loved well.” 

I informed him that I was the daughter 
of Curtis Travis. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “ why did you leave 
such a beautiful home for this wild coun- 
try?” 

He was sorry to learn that my father was 
not living and the family scattered. I 
further informed him that I greatly enjoyed 
traveling and that California had been my 
dream, but I intended to return to property 
and relatives in two years. 

I was very glad to meet this old friend of 
my beloved father, but I was again home- 
sick, for my mind reverted to my joyous 
home life and ideal surroundings. Here let 
me add that the beautiful place is now known 
as Forest Hill cemetery. 


V1.—_HOUSEKEEPING 


My NEw friend was of great assistance 
to me in finding a suitable tenement in 
which to set up housekeeping. There were 
plenty of eating houses and lodging houses, 
but homes were scarce. I desired the lat- 
ter, not only for myself, but for other New 
England people who were homeless. In a 
few days the somewhat singular information 
reached me that a Mrs. Glover, who occu- 
pied the house on the corner of the next 
block, had been severely bitten by an “ early 
day flea,” and in consequence would be crip- 
pled for life. She desired to sell her estab- 
lishment at once. Who could wonder, con- 
sidering her peculiar experience! 

I hastened to investigate, and deciding it 
was good, I closed the bargain in a few 
minutes. The next morning I moved my 
luggage from the hotel and took possession. 
In a week, with the assistance of carpenters, 
painters, paperhangers, and whitewashers, 
the home was ready for my guests. Judge 
Heydenfelt was the owner of the building; 
it extended from Oregon to Clay streets, and 
we occupied the entire upper story. Ina 
very short time nearly fifty people were 
comfortably domiciled. They were young 
and full of hope and animation and made 
merry the hours. Mrs. Smith of New Hamp- 
shire had brought a piano, and being a 
musician of considerable ability, added much 
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Mr. and Mrs. An- 


to our entertainment. 
drew Gunnison also were ready to do their 
part in making our parlor socials a success. 

It was in this home that the once famous 
Zeatus quartette club was formed in April, 
1854. The gentlemen were Washington 
Elliot, Charles Webb Howard, Henry Scud- 


der, and Charles Farrington. Mr. Charles 
Webb Howard, president of the Spring Val- 
ley Water Company, is the only member stil] 
living. I will mention the names of several 
who were of our family group, —some of 
them are still in business in San Francisco: 


James de la Montanya, A. J. Gunnison, Messrs. 
Haynes and Lawton, James Fisk, Judge Shepherd, Cap- 
tain Boobar, J. L. Hubbard, Harry Lane, George Travis, 
Henry Knight, Mr. Montgomery, Samuel Keith, Messrs. 
Smith and Pendexter, Doctor Yanney, Charles Chees- 
boro, Mrs. Elliot and two children, Samuel Parker. 


VII.—FIRE 


Ouk happiness was but temporary. On 
the morning of July 5th we were alarmed 
by the cry of “Fire!” and looking out, we 
saw flames issuing from the roof of the 
Golden City hotel. In a few moments the 
fire crossed Oregon street and the roof of 
our home was burning. We seized such 
clothing as was convenient and rushed down 
the narrow stairway into the street, all 
escaping without accident excepting Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunnison. Mr. Gunnison waited to get 
a bag of gold he had secreted in his room, 
and was cut off from the staircase. To save 
his life he leaped from the window, break- 
ing his leg. Willing hands placed him in a 
carriage and he was taken to his office for 
medical assistance. Mrs. Gunnison at- 
tempted to reach the house of a friend on 
Drumm street, but unfortunately she stepped 
on a partially burned plank, and fell through 
the walk into the bay. The tide being high 
and the water deep, the hundreds of on- 
lookers hesitated to risk life to save a 
stranger. As she came up the third and 
last time a young man happened by who 
recognized her, and perceiving her helpless 
condition sprang into the water and kept 
her head up until a boat rescued both. It 
was a long time before she was restored. 
The husband and wife did not learn of each 
other’s mishap for several hours and great 
was the intervening suspense. 

The entire block was consumed before the 
fire could be checked. Men and women ran 

















hither and thither in wildest confusion, 
seeking safety and shelter, I espied a house 
at the extreme end of Drumm street, far 
out over the bay. I lost no time in getting 
there, as I realized the importance of quick 
action. Mrs. Fogg, the owner, occupied 
the house, of which the lower story only was 
furnished. She would rent it for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month. Be- 
ing without furniture, clothing, or money, 
{ asked for a month in which to pay her. She 
refused my request, and I walked slowly 
back to join the crowd that stood near the 
Saint Charles hotel. I saw several of our 
family in the crowd, and I told them of my 
unsuccessful effort. Mr. Smith, of the 
firm of Smith, Pendexter & Company, with 
whom I was talking, took off his hat, and 
without consulting me, stated the case and 
called on the crowd to contribute. In five 
minutes the amount was raised and I hur- 
ried away to secure the house by payment 
of the rent. 

One kind act was followed by another in 
the “good old days,” and by the time I had 
concluded my bargain, a load of wood and 
coal was at the door, sent by Mr. Hotaling, 
who is yet in business in this city. Then 
came a load of furniture. A cooking stove 
and utensils were contributed by the parents 
of Mr. Wendell Easton, the prominent real 
estate dealer. Others who contributed were 
Judge Heydenfelt, Mr. Doolittle, James de 
la Montanya, 8S. Hubbard, City of Paris, 
Davidson & Co., Haynes and Lawton. A 
load of provisions from a stall in the Wash- 
ington Market was presented by a brother of 
William Prescott, the great historian. His 
christian name I have forgotten in the lapse 
of years. 

I should digress a trifle to tell the story 
of the house on Drumm street, as it will 
tend to show that ingratitude was not char- 
acteristic of the pioneers. 

Mr. Hiram Pierson while at the mines 
was stricken with typhoid fever, and ex- 
pecting to die, requested to be taken to 
San Francisco. After his arrival Mrs. 
Fogg, hearing of hls illness, had him carried 
to her cabin on Clay Street hill, hoping that 
care might alleviate his suffering. She and 
her young children willingly gave the sick 
man their only bed and they faithfully at- 
tended him until he was out of danger. So 
rejoiced was Mr. Pierson on recovery, that 
he placed five thousand dollars in a bank to 
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the credit of each child of his benefactress 
and presented her the house on Drumm 
street. 

This valuable present came very near 
bringing Mrs. Fogg to an.untimely and 
watery grave very soon after occupancy. 
Being a tidy and cleanly woman, she fre- 
quently mopped the loosely laid floor of her 
abode. One day, while so engaged, a board 
not securely nailed, tipped up, and the lady 
fell through into the bay. It is said that 
a drowning person grasps at a straw, but 
Mrs. Fogg grasped the mop, to. which she 
clung firmly. A boatman, observing this 
piece of domestic furniture floating in the 
water, rowed to it and to his surprise dis- 
covered a woman attached to the handle. 
He rescued both and landed them safely, 
but had it not been for the mop Mrs. Fogg 
would surely have drowned. 

In one week after the fire, we were com- 
fortably settled in our new quarters. For 
several reasons our location was not unde- 
sirable. We were near the business center 
of the city and had one great advantage 
over our uptown neighbors. We had a 
plank walk leading to our abode. To be 
sure, it was an absolute necessity; for we 
were pretty well out in the bay; but we 
could keep dryer than those who waded 
knee deep in the mud. Many streets were 
flooded with sticky water, pedestrians re- 
quiring the aid of rafts and stilts to make 
their way from one block to another. The 
thin mud in places was of such a nature 
that persons would often sink so deep that 
they cried for quick help to extricate them 
from their peril. 

To make more wretched the life of 
women, the rats were many and defiant. 
They peered out of every crack and cranny, 
and they sat upon the planks with an air of 
ownership. So formidable in size were they 
and so bold withal, that the fair sex would 
brave the dangers of the muddy deep rather 
than contend for right of way. 

Many were the ludicrous scenes in conse- 
quence of the unexpected meetings on nar- 
row crossings. If the rat was polite, he 
would jump off when the lady screamed; if 
he was not, no one could foretell what 
would happen. These encounters occurred 
with distressing frequency for several 
years, but the ladies finally triumphed and 
the rodents moved to the less frequented 
thoroughfares,— only an old one now and 
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then returning to the home of his youth, 
accompanied perhaps by a few grand-chil- 
dren, to note city improvements. 


VUI.—GAMBLING HOUSE 


(SAMBLING Was carried on quite openly in 
public places in 1854. I very well remem- 
ber looking through a window one evening 
at an exciting game of chance. It hap- 
pened in this way: Our good friend, 
Washington Eiliot, suggested to ten or 
twelve ladies of our home that it might be 
amusing to see a genuine gambling palace. 
We thought it would be a novelty at least. 
We donned our plainest gowns and wore 
heavy veils; for to staid New England 
women the proposed visit seemed a trifle 
out of the sober walk of daily life. We 
went to the corner of Washington and 
Kearny streets and halted before the noted 
“El Dorado.” The windows on the side of 
the building were so high that we could not 
look in, and Mr. Elliot procured a couple of 
dry goods boxes for our accomodation. We 
took turns in standing upon these boxes, 
our eyes just coming above the window 
sills. 

I observed one immense room, occupying 
the entire floor. A bar extended the length 
of the apartment, upon which was arranged 
the finest of cut glass and silver. Behind 
the bar from floor to ceiling the walls were 
covered with plate glass mirrors set in 
gilded frames. The other portions of the 
room were adorned with rare paintings, 
silken draperies, and really beautiful statu- 
ary. Rows of small tables filled the floor 
space, and at each table sat a young girl 
most gorgeously arrayed. Apparently there 
was a drawer or receptacle under the table, 
into which she raked the gold pieces as soon 
as the foolish player lost them,— which 
usually took about three minutes. During 
the game, a German band, which filled the 
east end of the palace, discoursed choicest 
selections of German music and it was really 
a pleasure to listen. I was informed that 
the rapid game was called poker. 


ever it was, it was played without facial 
emotion and with almost certain loss. 

This resort was mostly frequented by 
miners, who came laden with the precious 
yellow metal that they had been months, 
perchance, in washing out of the gravel 
beds. 


Liquor was supplied by the glass or 
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in bottles. 


It required about thirty hand- 
some young women to serve the deadly stuff 

- to the gamblers. 
While I was looking, a roughly dressed 
miner rode up to the El Dorado on a mule. 


He tied the beast to the hitching post, took 
oft his saddle bags, and walked into the 


snare that was laid for such as he. He 
sauntered up and down the long row of 
tables, waiting for a chance to try his luck. 
The opportunity quickly presented and he 
seated himself in the only vacant chair he 
could find. He opened two canvas sacks, 
and taking from one an ounce or two of 
gold dust, placed it before him. In an in- 
stant I saw the accomodating young woman 


rake it in. No better success attended 
several bets. He played on without utter- 
ing a word. At last in a fit of passion he 


turned the contents of both sacks on the 
table and had the pleasure of losing it. In 
ten minutes from the time of entering, he 
walked out penniless, mounted his mule, and 
rode away. Probably he repeated the per- 
formance as soon as he could refill his 
sacks. 

What pleasure, thought I, as I dismounted 
from the high box,—or what fascination 
can there be in such miserable failure? | 
had seen all I ever desired to see of gam- 
bling; my curiosity was satisfied, but for 
some reason I was not light-hearted when 
I reached home after having looked on this 
phase of life. 

IX.—MURDER OF UNITED STATES 
MARSHAL RICHARDSON. 


I SHALL omit much that happened in my 
pioneer life and pass on to a most eventful 
period. The sun was obscured many times 
by the shadow of sorrow and adversity, but 
there was ever some friend to help me when 
the way was dark. 

It was my desire at all times to avoid 
publicity, and my misfortune not to be able 
to do so in the exciting events of 1856. 

The happy home on Drumm street was a 
memory only, and the above date found 
me living in small apartments in a_ block 
called Trainer’s Row. Toward the close of 
a pleasant day inclination, coupled with a 
little business, turned my thoughts to a kind 
friend who lived in Clay street opposite 
Leidesdorff street, and I put on my bonnet 
and shawl] to make her an unceremonious 
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evening call. When I passed the What 
Cheer house the six o’clock dinner bell was 
ringing. The welcome sounds drew the men 
in the vicinity within, and the street was 
deserted. As I walked through Leidesdorff 
street I observed two men standing cross- 
wise of the sidewalk and on account of the 
narrowness of the walk I waited for them 
to move along; but instead of so doing one 
man seized the other by the shoulders and 
backed him upon the stone steps of Fox and 
O’Connor’s liquor store, which was closed for 
the night. I thought they might be two 
hack drivers having a friendly bout, and I 
concluded to pass them, but as I came near 
| saw that the shorter man had wedged the 
taller one tightly into the corner. Theshort 
man said to the other, “ Are you satisfied?” 

The reply was indistinct. Thereupon the 
short man drew his pistol and placed it 
against the unfortunate man’s heart. Iwas 
thoroughly frightened and stood dumb, hop- 
ing the victim would try to defend himself, 
but to my amazement he did not, nor did he 
lower his upraised arms or close his out- 
spread hands, and in this position was he 
shot. The assassin had so firmly braced the 
man against the building that the body did 
not fall until the slayer had nearly reached 
Montgomery street. 


SHINING 
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I was terrified beyond expression at the 
awful tragedy of which I had been the sole 
witness. Men who heard the report of the 
pistol came running from various points to 
ascertain the trouble. General Estell, ob- 


serving me trembling in the street, asked 
me who had fired the pistol. 1 pointed to 
the fleeing man, who was passing the gas 
lamp at that instant at the corner of Mont- 
gomery street. General Estell gave chase, 
followed by others, and they caught and 
held him till the police arrived. 

At this moment the dead man fell for- 
ward and the excitement of the gathering 
crowd was intense. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that officers succeeded in 
reaching the jail with their prisoner, as 
cries of “Hang him!” “ Hang him!” came 
from all sides. 

When I recovered speech I enquired who 
the two men were. The murdered man was 
United States Marshal Richardson, the mur- 
derer was Charles Cora, a well known gam- 
bler. 

The next day I was summoned to appear 
before the coroner’s jury. There was no 
other witness. I truthfully told what I had 
seen the previous evening, and a verdict of 
wilful murder was found against Charles 
Cora. 


[ CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER ] 


SHINING 


EHOLD! Within the realms of night 
That matchless host of stars appears; 
Each scintillating ray of light — 
A sun, with circling worlds of tears. 


So far, so far away are these 

Bright orbs, that though the fires upon 
Their crusts should cease for centuries; 
To earth their lights would still shine on. 


And men there are appointed thus; 
Who, though their mortal course be run, 
Have lived such lives, that unto us 
Their deeds shine on, as shines a sun. 


Hen ry W. A Ilport 





THE WOODS OF THE WEST 


WOODS of the West, leafy woods that I love, 
¥ Where through the long days I have heard 

The prayer of the wind in the branches above 

And the tremulous song of the bird; 
Where the clustering blooms of the dogwood hang o’er, -- 

White stars in the dusk of the pine, — 
And down the dim aisles of the old forest pour 

The sunbeams that melt into wine! 


QO, woods of the West, how oft to your shade 
Have I come in the hot summer hours, _ 
And trod the green carpet lone Solitude laid 
Through the deeps of your night-haunted bowers, 
And lingered beside the pure, crystalline streams, — 
Those poets that rhyme as they run, 
And watched in the shallows the silvery gleams 
Of the minnows in meshes of sun! 


0, woods of the West, I am sighing today 
For the sea-songs your voices repeat; 

For the evergreen glades, for the glades far away 
From the stifling air of the street; 

Yes, I long, — ah, I long to be with you again, 
And to dream in the region of Rest, 

Forever apart from this warring of men, 
QO, wonderful woods of the West! 








Herhert Bashford 
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THE KLONDIKE 


$y GEORGE CHAPMAN 


O* THE 15th of July, 1897, the steamer 

Excelsior sailed into San Francisco bay, 
bringing the first news of the wonderful 
gold discoveries at Dawson City, near the 
Alaskan border, in what has come to be 
known as the Klondike diggings. 

The report alone would have made but 
small impression in California. Mining 
booms have been too common in that State 
to stir the blood unless accompanied by 
something more than the mere word. But 
in this case, the report was backed by the 
solid evidence of the gold itself in convincing 
quantities. Newspapers lent a willing hand 
in spreading the astonishing news, and by 
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the time other vessels arrived, bringing 
corroboration of the tales first toid, the 
public was ready to believe any accounts 
concerning the richness of the new Gol- 
conda. The story of the find is about as 
follows: 

Kariy in August, 1896, J. F. Butler, a 
California miner, who had been prospecting 
for over a year along the banks of the Yu- 
kon, drifted into Dawson, which was then a 
mere trading post, and commenced pros- 
pecting, with small hope of success, along 
the western bank of the river. Other 
miners were working on the eastern bank. 
A rumor came to him that they had “struck 











MINING ON THE KLONDIKE 


it rich,” —and as a matter of fact, they 
had taken out about forty thousand dollars 
in coarse gold. 

Crossing the river, Butler began pros- 
pecting up the Klondike, a tributary stream, 
in country that up to this time had been 
passed by by more experienced miners as 
not being of the right sort for gold. Pros- 
pectors are a superstitious class, and some- 
thing in the look of the ground, the “taste 
of the water,” or the turn of their willow 
rods, made them pass it over for other ter- 


JUNEAU FROM THE STEAMER QUEEN 


ritory where the indications were more 
favorable. It was chee chacoe (tenderfoot) 
luck; but Butler struck it; and four miles 
above Dawson, from his first prospect hole, 
_ took ten thousand dollars in the first ten 
aays. 

The news spread slowly. On August 12th, 
(;eorge Cormack made the first great strike 
on Bonanza creek, a small tributary of the 
\\londike near at hand, and on August 19th, 
seven claims were filed in that region. The 
news did not get to Circle City and Forty 
Mile, the nearest posts, until December 


15th, and then obtained credence only as a 
grub stake rumor. But with corroboration, 
a mad rush for the new diggings ensued, 
which threatened to depopulate all the camps 
in the vicinity. 

Dawson sprang from a hamlet of a dozen 
houses to a town of many thousand inhabi- 
tants. Every foot of land along the Klon- 
dike and its tributaries was located by 
eager miners, and as soon as the weather 
permitted, the range of prospecting grew 
wider in the swamps and forests beyond. 


Photo by Taber 


How far it will go and how much of success 
will attend the going, are problems that 


only the future can decide. But enough 
has already been exploited to show that the 
Klondike diggings are the largest rich 
placer fields of which the world has ever 
known. There have been other finds that 
have been richer in individual yields, but 
none that can compare with the general 
richness of the territory worked in these 
new mines. ; 

There are probably five thousand men 
now working on the Klondike, and all along 
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the various roads leading into Dawson there 
are multitudes of tireless feet hurrying to- 


wards the desired goal. ~ The difficulties of - 


the way are greater than those attending 
the reaching of any other gold field known 
to history. The long distance, the inclem- 
ency of the climate, the absolute lack of 
anything like civilized roads or trails, the 
necessity of taking enormous burdens in the 
way of provisions, tools, and clothes, and 
the terrors of the snow-covered mountain 
passes and dangerous river rapids, would 
deter from attempting them any but a man 
eaten up with the fever for getting gold. 
Yet there is scarcely a town along the 
Pacific coast that has not sent its contin- 
gent, and the sailing of a steamer for Alaskan 
ports draws envious crowds to the wharves, 
so large as seriously to block the business of 
departure. 

There are, in general, two ways of reach- 
ing the Klondike. The easier way, but the 
longer, is entirely by water, and occupies 
forty days. The adventurer, taking ship at 
San Francisco, sails direct to St. Michael, 
sixty miles up the Yukon river from its 
mouth, a distance of 2850 miles. Deep-water 
véssels cannot go beyond this point, as the 
river is broad and shallow along its whole 
length,and the further journey must 
be made in flat-bottomed, stern- 
wheeled boats which feel their way 
among the sand bars and slip across 
the mud banks with almost human 
intuition. There are but few of 
these boats, and their progress is 
necessarily slow. Those arriving 
at St. Michaels and not bringing 
their own boats for the river have to wait 
their turn before going up, and two weeks 
before this writing it was estimated that 
more waiting men were camped at the 
river’s mouth than could be taken up to 
Dawson before the freezing of the river in 
September. Those who are left will have 
to remain till April of next year, when the 
breaking of the ice will allow traffic to be 
resumed. 

The shorter route, but the one most 
fraught with difficulty and danger, is the 
overland trail which starts at Juneau and 
crosses the mountains into the valley of the 
Yukon. The passage for ninety-six miles is 
by water to Ty-ao, or Dyea, as it is now com- 
monly called. This is a little fishing village 
at the head of navigation on Dyea inlet. 
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From Dyea inlet there are three ways of 
crossing the low mountain range to the east. 
The first of these trails starts from Chilcat 
station on the northern fork of the inlet and 
goes through the Chilcat pass. This once 
crossed, the road is mainly by water, passing 
along the western shore of Lake Maud and 
thence down the Takeena river to Lake Le 
Barge. The second trail goes from Dyea 
over the Chilcoot pass, and the third keeps 
to the south and by a longer route at a 
lower elevation avoids the dangers of the 
summits and reaches Lake Tagish and Marsh 
lake, when it becomes one with the trail 
over the Chilcoot. Thence the route is by 
river to Lake Le Barge, from which point 
there is but one trail to the Yukon and Daw- 
son City. 

A fourth route, and one which may in 
the future develop into the best and easiest, 
starts at Fort Wrangel, many miles south 
of Juneau, and follows the course of the 
Stikeen river and Telegraph creek as far as 
navigation permits. 
Thence there is a 
long portage to Lake 
Teslin over a com- 
paratively opencoun- 
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SOL. RUPINSKY, POSTMASTER AT CHILCAT 


try, after which, the remainder of the 
journey is by boat down the Hootalinqua 
river to the Yukon. 

If it were not for the long land portage 
this route would by all means be the best. 
3ut the frantic hurry of the gold seekers 
to be first on the working field leads them 
to discard all questions except that of 
time, and for this reason the main travel 
goes from Dyea by way of the most difficult 
trail and crosses the trrountains by the Chil- 
coot pass. The hard work all comes at the 
start, and is of a character to chill the 
ardor and break the spirit of all but the 
most adventurous men. 

The trouble begins with the landing at 
Dyea. There are no wharves on the inlet 
and the water is so shallow that vessels 
have to anchor from a mile and a half to 
two miles off shore. There are long ridges 
of rock above tide water that run out 
from the shore and on these the miners are 
landed with their goods. From thence both 
must be transported by canoes through 
water passages in the mud flats, and the 
Indians demand from a cent and a half a 
pound up for all supplies carried. The final 
landing is still half a mile short of high 


water mark on the shore, and the tide rises 
twenty-two feet, and with a rapidity only 
equaled by that in the Bay of Fundy. No 
matter how strenuously one may work, it is 
a matter of chance if he gets all his stores 
across the intervening space before the 
water rises up and covers them. And many 
a poor fellow has to stand helpless and see 
his whole outfit carried out to sea before 
his eyes. 

If, however, he passes this ordeal safely, 
there is still the river to be crossed before 
the post is reached. It is broad but not 
deep — reaching only to the armpits at the 
deepest points — but it is dizzily swift, and 
as cold as the snows from which it comes. 

To one who has never been over the road 
it is very hard to carry an idea of the ab- 
solute dearth of facilities one meets in 
Alaska. All the things that one takes for 
granted in other countries turn up lacking 
when you look for them there. You have 
to do for yourself ah initio in all things. 
You are set on shore at Dyea with your be- 
longings, and they constitute your world. 
There are no accommodations and no re- 
sources in this town or country to fall 
back on. You take care of yourself and 
live on what you bring with you or you 
don’t live at all. 

In civilized countries the terms road or 
trails, have within limits a definite meaning. 
There is no such certainty about the words 
as used in the far north. There is not a 
made road in the Yukon country and the 
trails are as bad as it is possible for them 
to be and preserve the name. When the 
snow is hard they are fairly passable, except 
that they then become invisible and can 
be traveled safely by Indians only or whites 
well up in woodcraft. When the snow is 
soft -— as it more commonly is — one plows 
into it up to the hips, the sledges sink, and 
the effort at advancement is prodigious. 
When the snow is off or the trail worn 
through, the ground is covered for an aver- 
age depth of two feet with moss in which 
the feet sink at every step, and as often as 
not the soil beneath is a bog which lets you 
still further down. 

It is over such roads as these that the 
miner must go, and contrive by himself to 
transport his goods. Horses and pack 
animals are unknown. Dogs are the native 
beasts of burden. It is astonishing how 
much these animals can pull in the way of 


























freight. And it is also astonishing how 
much less a man can pull than he thinks he 
can. Until he has tried it, one has the im- 
pression that three or four hundred pounds 
ought not to be too much for him to pull 
ona sledge. Asa matter of fact that is 
the weight most sleds take out of Dyea. 
But by the time a man has pulled this load 
for half a day, pried it out of crevasses and 
raised it over logs, it begins to gather 
weight in a way that is amazing. Two 
hundred pounds is as much as one ought to 
expect to pull without wearing out. 

On leaving Dyea, after a few miles the 
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and except at rare intervals there blows over 
the summit a wind that chills the very mar- 


row in one’s bones. It is cold enough at 
the best of times; but more often it increases 
to a perfect blizzard and is accompanied by 
snow storms so thick and heavy that the 
way is impossible to see. During these 
flurries no one attempts the trail and the 
unfortunates who are caught on the road 
have no alternative but to camp in holes 
dug in the snow and wait as best they may 
for clearer weather. 

So much has been said and written about 
the terrors and dangers of this pass that I 
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trail enters the cafion, which is narrow and 
steep and gradually ascends to within six 
miles of the summit, where a station called 
Sheep Camp is established. This is the line 
of lumber growth and here it is customary 
to make a stop, leaving what was brought 
on the first trip cached in the snow, and back- 
sled for that portion of the outfit which was 
left behind. Whenall is together at the camp, 
if the weather is propitious, the crossing of 
the summit is begun. This is the hardest 
and most dangerous place on the road. The 
rise in elevation is only twenty-four hundred 
feet, and as the snow is hard, the ascent is 
not difficult physically. But the last half 
of the climb is almost straight up and down, 
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believe no one approaches it now for the first 
time without a certain sinking at the heart. 
My own opinion is that it is no more fearsome 
than a hundred other passesin the mountains. 
It is because one does not simply come 
to it, surmount it, and go on, that it seems 
so arduous a task. If one simply went up 
with one load to the summit and then fol- 
lowed the loosened sleds down the steep in- 
cline beyond, there would be no such talk 
about the horrors of the Chilcoot pass. 

3ut when by strenuous efforts load after 
load has been dragged to the top, the weary 
gold hunter sees the place with altogether 
different eyes. Each time he back-sleds, 
the road seems steeper and harder to over- 
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WAITING: FOR THE BREAKING OF THE ICE ON THE YUKON 


come. He wears out the physical stamina 
that enabled him at first to withstand the 
cold and becomes a victim to the depression 
caused by hunger and fatigue. I do not 
care how strong and courageous a man may 
be, he will surely experience a certain hor- 
ror and sickness of fear when he first real- 
izes that the storm has shut down upon him 
and he cannot find the way. No one has 
ever lost his life, however, in attempting 
the ascent, though more than one unfortu- 
nate has crawled from his hole and made 
his way back to Sheep Camp half dead from 
hunger and with extremities nipped by frost. 

Beyond the pass the way is easy to Lake 
Linderman. Here, if the ice is strong, the 
sledding is easy. But in the summer sea- 
son, when most of the travel is made, the 
lake is clear of ice, the banks are green, and 
the travel must be by water. Trees are at 
hand for boat timber, though the better 
growth has long since been cut and it is 
often necessary to go back some distance 
for suitable lumber. There was a_boat- 
builder at the lake, but he has gone on with 
the rest and each party of four or five must 
make its own boat. This done, the journey 
resolves itself into a series of boat excur- 
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sions on lake and river varied by - portages 
around rapids and between the larger bodies 
of water. The boats are from twenty to 
twenty-four feet long and four to six feet 
wide. In good water they carry easily both 
passengers and freight In bad, the pro- 
visions are portaged and the lightened boat 
towed or drifted through to better stream. 
There is no official record of the distances, 
but as near as they can be reckoned they 
are as follows: — 


I iis scindo Feccectessiiestensniess 96 miles. 
Dyea to Lake Linderman...................000++ — 
Reroen Lake LAMGOPIRR . .o60sscccscsce0ssss000s > ~“ 
Portage thence to Lake Bennett............... 1 
IIE EE Tao dc csctisicnasenssioncsceccas 26 
Lake Bennett to Caribou Crossing............. 3 
OE TE Bi iincscncscocsseseriacciccacas 18 
Six Mile River to Marsh Lake.................. 6 
PCR TENNER TAI xc scccisecsescissicnssccsesese 20 
Fifty Mile River (White Horse) to Lake Le 

BNE .cccasaadcaubasdesadoscanseninaceens 3 : 
BOG0G TG EG TORO. oo ccscciccccccesccceccsse 20 
Thirty Mile River to Hootalinqua.............. 30 
Thence to Junction of Pelly and Lewis....... 190 
Thence to Dawson City.........cccccccccceseoses iss” 


Dawson, when reached, does not vary 
much from any other frontier mining town. 
There is the usual feverish unrest which 

















keeps the population running after every 
new rumor about the finding of gold. The 
saloons and gambling houses run without 
intermission, and there is the childish im- 
pulsiveness about everything from amuse- 
ments up to the administration of justice, 
which is a characteristic of a population 
suddenly freed from the restraints of a 
more conservative civilization. 

Mining has been prosecuted along the 
Yukon since 1872. But up to the present 
strike with its sudden wave of population, 
the number of whites on the river was so 
few that no special government other than 
‘“miners’” or “vigilante” law was really 
necessary. But with the increase in popu- 
lation came the need for a stronger hand, 
and the British government promptly met 
the crisis by sending into the diggings a 
squad of the Northwestern mounted police. 

This is probably one of the finest bodies 
of its sort in existence, and certainly Cap- 
tain Constantine, who is in charge, has 
proved equal to the emergency. Bad char- 
acters are warned, and if found persisting 
in crime, are escorted to the frontier. There 
has been little claim jumping and almost 
none of the shooting and pillaging which 
marked some of the early California camps. 

I have spoken all the time as if the Klon- 
dike diggings were in Alaska. Asa matter 
of fact they are in British Northwest Terri- 
tory. The Yukon crosses the Alaskan 
boundary about eighty miles west of Klon- 
dike and from that point to its source is 
entirely outside American territory. As a 
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result, the mining claims are taken up under 
Canadian laws, which differ considerably 
from those governing American claims. Up 
to the rush, with the former all claims are 
supposed to run from water. A five hun- 
dred foot frontage on the stream was al- 
lowed, and the claim was considered as run- 
ning back to the elevated land behind, 
whether the stream was in a cafion or 
through plain. The miner set his stakes 
aproximately dnd later the government sur- 
veyor set them more exactly. A license of 
fifteen dollars per year was paid and three 
months work must be done annually to hold 
the claim. 

All of the earlier claims on the Klondike 
followed this law. But the demand for 
claims has been so great and the returns 
from them so large that the Dominion gov- 
ernment has lessened the frontage which 
each man may lawfully claim, to one hun- 
dred feet. Further, a royalty is demanded 
from all not British subjects, which prac- 
tically amounts to a confiscation of twenty- 
five per cent of the miner’s gains. No such 
restriction has ever been made by America 
in the case of Englishmen coming here to 
mine and a vigorous protest is being made 
by the American government which it is 
hoped will modify or entirely do away with 
this extortion. 

Every foot of ground on the Klondike 
and its tributaries has already been covered 
by claims. All that the late arrivals can 
hope to do is to buy out some owner at a 
fabulous price, or else go out and prospect 
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in the wilderness with the hope of finding 
some new field. It takes two or more men 
to work a claim, and some owners have pre- 
ferred to take in likely men on shares in- 
stead of hiring laborers for the work. The 
majority of newcomers, however, have no 
outlook except to seek for some new pros- 
pect. 

It is weary work, this prospecting. Some 
one comes in with a report that gold has 
been found at a certain point. Instantly 
there is a mad rush in that direction and 
the unhappy gold-seekers spend days floun- 
dering in the marshes or climbing the bar- 
ren hills. As a rule one season at least 
must be spent in prospecting before expe- 
rience and fortune bring a paying claim. 
The work of looking can only be carried on 
during the summer, when the snow is off: 
the ground. This season is short, lasting 
only from May to September. When the win- 
ter sets in the ground freezes up, it is dark 
two thirds of the time, and the snow pre- 
vents the nature of the country from being 
seen. It is hoped that the gold bearing re- 
gion will prove of wide extent and the pres- 
ence of so much wash gold in placer dig- 
gings presupposes a mother lode of quartz 
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from which it was brought away. But the 
back country containing the higher ground 
is so wild and inaccessible and the thick 
cushion of moss that conceals every surface 
indication of the country, present obstacles 
to its immediate discovery that are almost 
insurmountable. 

The claim once found, work on it may be 
continued during the whole year. In the 
summer the custom is to work from the sur- 
face by washing and in the winter by tun- 
neling along above the bed rock. The first 
thing to do is to clear the soil from the sur- 
face to be worked. Under this there is 
generally a layer of black muck, seven or 
eight feet deep, which is hard enough to 
work but yields more or less readily to the 
pick. When the hard gravel is reached it 
is necessary to thaw it out before working. 
In summer when water can be brought on 
the claim a ditch is dug and the water 
turned in. A drainage ditch to bed rock is 
also dug to carry off the silt and surplus 
water. The wetting of the surface and 
the exposure to the sun are generally suffi- 
cient to loosen the gravel so it can be 
worked. The best pay dirt is just above 
the bed rock, — at a varying depth of from 
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fourteen to twenty feet in what seems to 
be decomposed quartz and clay. After the 
washing, the bed rock is scraped and the 
result sluiced as is ordinary in such work. 

But.-after September first there is no 
water and a continually diminishing range 
of sunshine to use in thawing out the 
ground. From this time the miner goes on 
winter schedule and uses fire instead of 
water on his claim. Wood is piled up some 
three or five feet in height and then the 
heap is burned. The warmth striking down 
is enough to melt the frost in the gravel 
and loosen up enough for a day’s work. 
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Two men generally work together, one dig- 
ging and the other hoisting out. The dirt 
as dug is deposited on a dump, where it re- 
mains till spring when it is shoveled into 
sluices and the gold caught in riffle boxes or 
on plates. 

Powder forms no part of the stock of the 
Klondike miner. It is of no use in the 
hard and frozen ground. It does not seem to 
have the power to shatter and break up the 
soil, and when ignited in a drill hole simply 
shoots upward as from a gun. 

3ut on the other hand the Klondike 
miner has an easier time than his prototype 
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elsewhere in that he is working in a mate- 
rial that requires no support to keep it in 
place. He has no swelling of clay or slip- 
ping of rock to contend with and no timber- 
ing of tunnels or of shafts. The frozen dirt 
never changes or falls and the fires built 
against the hanging wall serve to loosen 
just what is needed and no more. 

The most important question, then, about 
the Yukon gold fields is how far they may 
reasonably be expected to extend. If the 
present ground is all occupied by the people 
now there, what chance is there that those 
coming will find profitable claims? 

It is certain that the majority of those 
who prospect will find claims of varying 
sorts. There is almost no soil in Alaska 
that when washed will not give a color or 
two to the pan. But the miner has it borne 
in on him with cruel emphasis that it is not 
the abstract value of the gold in the pan 
that counts, but its value compared with the 
cost of getting it. Diggings which in an 
easier country would prove unusually profit- 
able would be absolutely worthless on the 
Yukon because of the cost of living and 
working under the hard conditions of the 
north. When meals costa dollar and a half 
each it is easy to understand that five dol- 
lars a day must be got before expenses can 
be paid. For this reason only the richer 
diggings are recognized as having market 
value. 

There is a certain possibility that other 
diggings as rich as those of Klondike will 
be found, but it is only a possibility. The 
gold region lies along the western base of 
the Rocky mountains, and the gold placers 
are undoubtedly the result of erosive action 
on the quartz leads higher up. The Caribou 


diggings, the Stikeen River mines, and the 
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strikes at Forty Mile and Circle City, were 
all in the same kind of ground and on slopes 
bearing the same general relation to the 
mountains on the east. But in each of the 
places mentioned the digging proved to be 
pockets and the country around them though 
thoroughly prospected failed to give a pro- 
fitable return. In other words, all the dig- 
gings so far found have been occasional 
spots of unusual richness, and afford no evi- 
dence of a general line of rich gold-bearing 
gravel extending continuously along from 
north to south. 

A word, too, as to the mother lode from 
which all the gold now in the placers came. 
There has been much talk of the fortunes 
to be had from the discovery of these 
quartz ledges, and the belief seems to be 
more or less general that they will prove 
enormously rich in gold when found. There 
are no facts to bacx this generalization. In 
fact, everything known of Alaskan quartz 
ledges goes to prove the contrary. The 
quartz now worked for gold is of extremely 
low grade, but exists in inexhaustible quan- 
tities and, as in the Treadwell, so near the 
water and under such favorable conditions 
that its working proves steadily profitable. 
The presence of gold in such wonderful 
quantities in the placers shows nothing as 
to the richness of the mother lode. The 
erosive action which resulted in its libera- 
tion from the original matrix of rock has 
been going on for indefinite periods of time. 
The placer deposits may as well have been 
drifts from poorer ledges collected through 
longer times as from richer ledges washed 
down in shorter time. So it may well be 
that the mother lode when found will not 
prove the bonanza that is now so confidently 
expected. 











A PLEA FOR THE ANNEXATION 


OF HAWAII 


BY HONORABLE FRANK L. COOMBS 


EX UNITED STATES MINISTER TO JAPAN 


| @ O question of greater im- 
port has for many years 
been considered by the 
American people than 
that of the annexation 
of Hawaii. It is squarely 
before the country and 
the action of the Senate 
at the December session will outiine a 
policy for this government. There should be 
no doubting or avoiding the issue, no 
apologetic action with assurance of future 
avoidance, no justification upon the ground 
of present emergency. 

The discussion of this matter, both for 
and against annexation, illustrates the 
temper of the older statesmen of the coun- 
try. To sustain this assertion, let us take 
two notable instances. First, the Honorable 
Carl Schurz, in an article published in a July 
number of Harper’s Weekly, opposes annex- 
ation, holding as a principal reason, that it 
contravenes “the traditional policy of the 
republic.” The second instance is that of 
Honorable John W. Foster, who in a lecture 
before the National Geographic Society 
favored annexation for specific reasons, but 
guards himself by saying, “Asa rule I do 
not believe in the extension of our territory 
beyond our present ocean limits.” This 
last qualification weakens an otherwise 
strong argument made in favor of the par- 
ticular instance, but which must apply to 
all other instances, when in the fulness of 
time circumstances make them similar. 

Mr. Schurz and Mr. Foster are prominent 
figures in contemporaneous history, and 
while they differ in conclusions, both adhere 
to the traditional policy of an ocean-bound 
republic. This traditional conservatism has 
been talked of so much that other nations 
begin to think that its sacredness is in- 
vaded when we look beyond our shores and 
that it becomes an international duty for 
them to remind us of it. Should we offer 
a friendly suggestion to one of our neigh- 
bors, we are accused of “expanding the 
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Monroe Doctrine,” and thus it is that tyrant 
custom alarms all the world every time 
anything happens out of the usual order of 
affairs. 

Let us deal with truths. The annexation 
of Hawaii would be out of the way of a long 
settled policy. Let us take Hawaii because 
we desire to grow great as a nation and the 
Islands come within the horizon of our am- 
bition. We are told that this policy would 
lead us into untold difficulties in view of 
the present struggle in Cuba. The answer 
to this is that it must be assumed that the 
United States will be equal to the great oc- 
casions of the future. 

Mr. Schurz’s objection to the acquisition 
of Hawaii on the ground that it would give 
us more territory to defend seems to be the 
reverse of the accepted idea that it would 
better enable us to protect what we have. 
It must be looked upon as a piece of van- 
tage ground for defensive and offensive 
warfare. The time must come when a great 
navy will patrol the Pacific, and Hawaii 
must afford us strength. England is strong 
in the Pacific because she owns Hong Kong. 
Did Great Britain shrink from the acquisi- 
tion of this valuable outpost with the fear 
that it would give her more territory to 
defend? Does Gibraltar give her any un- 
easiness on this account? Does Russia, in 
her endeavor to extend her dominion south 
from Siberia fear such consequences? On 
the contrary, these several instances are 
looked upon as strategical points, and if the 
annexation of Hawaii was viewed in the 
light of adding weakness instead of giving 
strength to our navy, it would hardly 
meet with so much opposition from other 
nations. 

Mr. Schurz asks, “Are not all the argu- 
ments in behalf of the acquisition of ‘keys,’ 
or ‘commanding,’ or ‘threatening’ positions, 
if they have any sense at all, far stronger 
if applied to the annexation of the West 
Indian Islands than to that of Hawaii?” 

The fair answer to this question is in the 
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affirmative; but the difference lies in the 
fact that an established government in 
Hawaii, so recognized by the nations, with 
power to make treaties, has made us the 
proposition to annex it, and it becomes a 
matter of domestic policy and not of con- 
science. Cuba is a point of weakness in the 
hands of Spain, because, true enough, she 
has to defend it. Here lies the distinction. 
Place it in the hands of England, people it 
with Englishmen, and instead of rebellion, 
her mountains and valleys would echo to 
the national air, “God save the Queen.” 
This would afford her a bulwark of strength 
in the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
give her a position which would render our 
coast defense far more difficult than at 
present. 

As another objection to the annexation 
of Hawaii, it is alleged by the same eminent 
authority that the tropical climatic influence 
of the Islands induces immorality. If this 
is true, we should move a few degrees far- 
ther north, for in fact the United States 
embraces that variety of climate, if climate 
is to be considered, which, while rearing in 
rugged virtue the people along our northern 
boundary, would plunge into an opposite 
course the unfortunate dwellers near the 
everglades of Florida. The low moral ebb 
of the Islanders is not attributable to cli- 
mate, and the Americans who dwell there 
are not infected by it. Morality in one part 
of America has as high standard as in an- 
other. All the world over “the gray bar- 
barian is counted lower than the Christian 
child,” and the tone of their morality is 
less. Wherever the American people are, 
they may be trusted to grow stronger 
rather than weaker in all the virtues upheld 
by pride and ambition. However, they will 
not have long to fear contamination. In 
the period of thirty-four years, the native 
population of Hawaii has dwindled from one 
hundred and thirty thousand to thirty thou- 
sand, and if their subsequent decay is as 
gradual and certain, a new people will 
occupy and control the Islands in a few 
years. The question with us is —Who will 
they be, and what will be their flag? Ina 


general discussion of the question, it is in- 
teresting to study the minds of different 
statesmen. 

Bismarck has somewhere said in effect, 
that when a nation ceased to acquire it be- 
gan to lose. 


This philosophy must have 
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been inspired by the great events in the life 
of the Chancellor. To him, progress was 
allied with aggrandizement, and when con- 
quest was at an end retrogression began. 
If viewed in the light of European history, 
he uttered an infallible truth, yet it could 
not absolutely apply to a people with a ter- 
ritory extending almost beyond the ken of 
settlement and civilization, where discovery 
affords so much scope for hope and ambi- 
tion. 

For the United States, there must be a 
middle ground. At a reception given by 
the Union League Club at San Francisco, 
General Harrison in speaking of Hawaii 
said he could see no reason why this gov- 
ernment should not acquire title to the 
Islands, when they were tendered us with 
so much good will. In that simple declara- 
tion was the matured thought of one of the 
clearest statesmen this country has had. It 
contains the germ of a great policy for 
America. More conservative than the utter- 
ance of Bismarck, it is yet sufficient for our 
present condition and future development. 
While General Harrison may not have in- 
tended any general application of his re- 
marks, yet they must warrant us in taking 
territory as times and circumstances place 
it in easyreach. The conservative doctrine 
of an ocean-bound republic, founded in our 
tradition, is opposed to a destiny of pro- 
gress, and the future growth of this great 
country will surely burst the cerements of 
any tradition that seeks for all time to con- 
fine civilization within particular lines. 

In a recent controversy with England, it 
was said that we were seeking to expand 
the Monroe doctrine. The best answer to 
this is found in an honest confession of the 
fact that it is necessary to expand it in 
order to preserve it. It is like the life of 
a nation, —it will die when it ceases to 
grow. It must keep pace with the new ob- 
ligations continually imposed upon it. We 
find other nations pressing out in all direc- 
tions, supplanting with their own civiliza- 
tion races that are destined to go out with 
the century. If, by our own strength, we 
could preserve the autonomy of weaker na- 
tions, we could then find safety in the policy 
of letting the world alone. This cannot be 
done. The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest has been an inevitable law of change 
so long that it must now be realized and ad- 
vantage taken of it. The United States 
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should have annexed Hawaii four years ago, 
but the weakness displayed by us in the 
almost total surrender of our rights, has 
invited an opposition which will grow for- 
midable if encouraged by a little more hes- 


itation. 
The nineteenth century is, possibly, the 
} fulfilment of the poetic prophecy that 


‘Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.” The world, so far as we know, be- 
gan in the East, and the natural course of 
events led civilization to the West. It 
crossed the Atlantic, peopled the colonies, 
leaped at a bound mountains and deserts, 
and with a mighty stride came into the Sac- 
ramento valley. Finally it extended north 
and south, until today, along the Pacific sea- 
board, from British Columbia to Mexico, the 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors teach the govern- 
ment of their fathers. If the spirit of ad- 
venture which settled the colonies and then 
California is still a part of the American 
character, it must be moderately indulged. 
As a matter of history, California would 
never have become a part of the Union if 
the bold pioneers had followed the policy of 
the government and some craven scruple of 
thinking too precisely on the event, had 


Bound her free impulse. 


Unscared by footsteps, 
Leaves all its richness. 
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checked them at Sonoma and Monterey in 
1846. 

The history of conquest shows that in 
many instances, the most valuable acquisi- 
tions of territory are made through adven- 
ture. As a matter of fact, this element of 
progress has set at defiance traditional con- 
servatism, and made this nation great, far 
beyond the dreams of our fathers. The 
Islands have been peopled by Americans, 
the government is essentially an American 
institution, and there is nothing left of the 
tradition of the past, to keep us apart. 
The action of the representative of the 
United States in assisting the revolution in 
the Islands, culminating in the overthrow of 
the queen was without authority; yet it 
was a revolution, and subsequent events 
have justified it. The United States today 
is responsible for it and should assume the 
responsibility. 

So far, the Dole government has been able 
to cope with the trying conditions conse- 
quent upon revolution. Yet how long are 
we to subject it to the hostile influences by 
which it is surrounded, while all the world 
looks and wonders at the uncertain policy 
of our government? 
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ND here lives Nature in her vagrant mood; 

No form she heeds,— no set and rigid lines 
Here her chosen shrines 
Are shady haunts, where wild bird rears its brood 
where the brimming flood 

Here the squirrel mines, 

There the convolvulus round the cactus twines; 

Here the snap-dragon wears its crimson hood. 
No form she heeds,— the creeper on the tree 

Dies, and around its brown and leafless thread 

The new entwines, and from its beauty shed 


The tree is nurtured, spreading vagrant, free, 


No branches lopped. 


Here the brown wilding bee 


Stores honeyed nectar from the white sage bed! 


Sylria Lauson Covey 
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A TALE OF SANTA CATALINA 


By N. W. DRISCOLL 


HIRTY miles out from the little seaport 
town of San Pedro on the Southern 
Californian coast, Santa Catalina island 
rises from the calm, blue waters of the 
Pacific. It is no kin to the low lying coral 
atoll of the South seas. Seen from the 
water it is an island of rocks. Mountain 
peaks rise hundreds of feet into the clear 
air; deep cafions pierce its narrow width 
from shore to shore. The flood tide beats 
against walls of seamed, water-worn rocks; 
the ebb leaves tracery of shining foam and 
wet, many-colored seaweed upon the peb- 
bles of the little sandy coves where the 
cafions meet the sea. 

The water is like sapphire. Its warm, 
transparent depths are full of quaint sea- 
creatures that cling to the rocks, and float 
like living jewels through the waves. 
Gleaming abalone shells shine in the shallow 
water near shore. 

The cafions are deep and cool, the path- 
way of clear streams, and green with tangle 
of bush and vine, through which the scarlet 
blossoms of the cactus burn like little 
flames. From their sides, the great, round 
hills rise, covered with short, soft grass, 
and gay with flowers. 

This is not the chill air of the East, this 
warm, sun-filled atmosphere that rests upon 
the island of good Saint Catherine. It stirs 
against one’s face like the touch of soft 
wings. Even the winds that blow over the 
snow-clad peaks of the Sierra Madre lose 
their chill in the orange groves at its foot, 
before reaching this “land where it is 
always afternoon.” 

Not far from Piedracitas beach, where 
the cafion has widened at the sea into a 
little crescent-shaped harbor, the quaint 
houses of the little town of Avalon sit upon 
the rocks like a flock of gulls at rest. 
Avalon is, in the season, no inconsiderable 
town. 

Thousands of travelers from East and 
West visit it, fill to overflowing its hotels, 
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and camp cheerfully in its white tents. But 
though winter is, in this isle of summer, 
but a name, it is inconceivably dull. The 
hotels are closed; the tent frames divested 
of their canvas, stand like rows of waiting 
skeletons. 

Even this season is comparatively short. 
Antonio Gomez, polishing abalone shells at 
the door of his little curio store, looked at 
the moon-shaped empty harbor, the deserted 
beach, and mildly thanked the good saints 
that it was short. No boat in the harbor, 
no visitors thronging his curio store for 
rare shells and ancient Indian pottery. The 
sloop Hattie brought the mail and supplies 
once a week. There were times when she 
failed to arrive, and then even food was 
scarce. There was always fish, but that 
grew wearisome, and fish soup was a thing 
to be dreaded. At such times Antonio 
was assailed by doubts as to whether it were 
wise to live so apart from mankind. 

Nine years before, he had laid his young 
American wife to rest in the old Mission 
burying ground in Los Angeles, and since 
that time, the town had become unendur- 
able to him. The sale of shells and curios 
too, had greatly fallen off. There were 
many visitors to Los Angeles, but the wares 
in the Japanese and Chinese shops attracted 
their Eastern eyes, and they oftener carried 
away a painted teacup than one of the curi- 
ously formed sea shells that to Antonio’s 
mind were among the precious things of this 
world. 

So he packed up his wares and his be- 
loved books, and took the little Anita ona 
last visit to the Mission, where she hung a 
wreath of flowers on the black cross that 
marked her mother’s grave. Then Los An- 
geles knew them no more. 

Aunt Giuletta, Antonio’s sister, accom- 
panied them. That was to be expected, 
however. She was an unquestioned neces- 
sity in the Gomez household, like the frying 
pan in the kitchen, or the strings of red 
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peppers in the Spanish shops. The olla 
podrida owed its savory taste to her judi- 
cious seasoning; she eked out the growing 
Anita’s scant frocks with marvelous ruffles 
which, to her mind, vastly improved them. 

“Though the good saints know it is not 
from vanity,” she averred, gazing with 
pride at the pretty, beruffled little creature. 
“But the child cannot go looking like a 
ballet dancer, and I verily believe that An- 
tonio knows not whether she has one frock 
or ten.” 

Which was quite the truth. 

All Spanishtown and its vicinity knew 
the bright-eyed, active little old woman as 
“ Aun’ Giuletta.” She had a weakness for 
choice fowls, an amiable weakness, how- 
ever, since her Leghorns and French Pheas- 
ants brought many a needed coin into the 
scanty treasury. The back yard of the 
tiny cottage was filled with strange coops 
and ramshackle roosts and pens of Aun’ 
Giuletta’s manufacture. Here in the inter- 
vals of cooking and ruffling, she watched 
her feathered flocks, and compounded won- 
derful mixtures that had even been known 
to cure a chicken of the gapes. 


Antonio had experienced some difficulty 
in inducing Aun’ Giuletta to accompany 
them to Santa Catalina. 

“Thou art surely crazy, Antonio mio,” 
she declared mildly. “Much poring over 
thy ancient books has turned thy brain.” 

Her brother retreated behind his last ar- 
gument. 

“T know not what Anita will do without 
thee,” he said. “And it would be a most 
excellent place for thy fowls.” 

The saints have ordained that I should go, 
doubtless,” Aun’ Giuletta said proudly, after 
some days of persistent urging. “But to 
live with the sharks in one’s dooryard as one 
might say; Madre mia, but it is a terror.” 

Nine years in the sunshine of that sum- 
mer land had brought few changes to the 
(somez household. The curio store flour- 
ished. Abalone shells were plentiful, and 
the diligent searcher among the cafions and 
recesses of the island was rewarded with 
spoil of strange pottery and uncouth stone 
implements, mute evidence of the early 
dwellers on Santa Catalina. Antonio made 
occasional trips to San Pedro for curios and 
had even been as far as San Diego, where 
he replenished his stock of shells with many 
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rare and beautiful ones, brought by sailors 
on ships just home from the tropics. 

Truly, the saints had prospered him. But 
for a little debt to Sanchez Rodrigue, Anto- 
nio had been free of the world. This debt 
was not of his own making, but a debt of 
honor, rather. In a moment of pity, he 
had some five years before, gone the secur- 
ity of a friend in financial stress, and under 
a money obligation to Rodrigue. This same 
friend had requited his friendship by depart- 
ing one morning, bag and baggage, for San 
Francisco. There, he snapped his fingers 
in safety at the defeated Rodrigue, who im- 
mediately descended upon Antonio for ful- 
filment of his bond. 

Heaven knew what economies and priva- 
tions, what toilsome days and sleepless, 
weary nights, had accomplished the payment 
of nearly all the debt. Anita embroidered 
in the beautiful stitches taught her by the 
Sisters, and brought many a silver coin to 
swell the little fund. Even Aun’ Giuletta 
sacrificed her favorite fowls on the altar of 
Mammon, and laid the scanty proceeds in 
her brother’s hand. 

‘oT is a pity, Giuletta mia,” he would say 
in feeble protest. “Thy favorite Dorking, 
too, and last week it was the Cochin China.” 

“Not at all!” Aun’ Giuletta answered 
with a well feigned cheerfulness. “ Already 
it is that I have kept these breeds too long. 
Now, nothing lies in the way of replacing 
them when I will visit myself in Los An- 
geles.” 

This was a safe promise, as, since the day 
she landed, Aun’ Giuletta had never set 
foot in a boat, and’could not be induced to 
by the most specious persuasions. 


Summer had come to Santa Catalina. The 
hotels were full of visitors; the skeleton-like 
tent frames, hidden under canvas. The har- 
bor was dotted with boats, and steamers 
made daily trips from San Pedro. One had 
no longer reason to fear an exclusively fish 
diet. 

Antonio’s little shop was swept and gar- 
nished. Anita dusted the precious shells, 
and arranged the ugly stone curios and 
clumsy copper knives to the best advantage. 
She stood off to look at her work. 

“They are truly beautiful, padre mio,” 
she said, straightening her lithe young 
shoulders. “And the ugly ones are so 
amazingly ugly.” 
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The American admixture in Anita’s par- 
entage had tempered the dark Spanish type 
to advantage. Her eyes were violet, shaded 
by dark lashes indeed, but with a directness 
of gaze that had none of the languor of 
Castile, but belonged rather to the New 
World. Her dark hair was pinned high on 
her small head, and needed only a mantilla 
falling from the shell comb to transform 
her into a veritable sefiorita. 

Antonio thought her beautiful. He paused 
in his work of polishing abalone shells, to 
admire the arrangement of his treasures. 

“It is most admirable, the arrangement, 
Anita mia,” he saidadmiringly. ‘‘ And thou 
knowest that the ugliest ones find much 
favor with the Americanos.” 

He spoke in Spanish,— that Spanish of 
the narrow streets and adobe houses of old 
Los Angeles, which was the language of the 
Gomez household. 

Anita, her task completed, stood in the 
doorway, shading her eyes with a slender 
hand. 

“The boat is coming in,” she announced 
with interest. 

“Ts it that the Falcon arrives soon?” her 
father mildly enquired. He had returned 
to his shell polishing, anxious to finish his 
work before a possible influx of purchasers. 

The girl gave a little sigh. “It will be 
yet a month before the Falcon will come,” 
she said. “And then, only to San Pedro.” 

The Falcon was a coasting schooner 
which had sailed into Avalon harbor one 
day, lumber laden for the building of a new 
and large hotel. Her cargo discharged, the 
Falcon had tarried in the little moon-shaped 
harbor, for repairs, Captain Mainwaring said. 

But the observing eye of Catalina thought 
otherwise. Captain Mainwaring inspected 
the curios in the little shop till he knew 
them by heart, played checkers with An- 
tonio, and gallantly rounded up Aun’ Giu- 
letta’s stray Brahma cockerel, which insisted 
on making his solitary home in a neighbor- 
ing cafion. 

“An estimable gentleman, si,” the old 
lady declared. ‘ Not of Castile, but what 
would one?” 

When Captain Mainwaring sailed away 
again, he and Anita were betrothed. It 
was likely to be along engagement, for the 
sailor possessed little as yet, of this world’s 
goods, but both were young, and with the 
patience to wait which older and presum- 
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ably wiser folk often lack. The Falcon had 
never since been ordered to Catalina island, 
and Mainwaring’s infrequent visits were 
made by steamer from San Pedro, whenever 
his vessel happened to be at that port. 


Down at the little pier the last of the 
San Diego’s passengers had thankfully set 
their feet again on the blessed, firm earth. 
Catalina, once reached, is a paradise, but 
the reaching of it goes beyond expression: 
the hot sun on narrow decks, the long, 
heaving swell of the mighty Pacific, above 
all, the agonizing reflection that one must 
return as he came. 

One of the passengers had turned his 
steps toward the curio store. He walked 
leisurely, with the step of one accustomed to 
pavements, and surveyed his surroundings 
with an air of pleased approval. 

Antonio stepped outside the door with a 
quaint, foreign bow. 

“Your servant, sefior,” he said cour- 
teously. ‘The sefior will pehaps honor my 
shop with his presence.” 

The sefior thought so, most assuredly. 
Had he not come all the way from the 
East for the express purpose of visiting 
Santa Catalina, and the curio store in par- 
ticular? Antonio could scarcely believe his 
astonished ears. 

“The sefior will be pleased then to de- 
sire some curios? — sea shells it may be?” 
he asked. 

“No, I don’t want sea shells,” the sefior 
answered. “Not but they ’re handsome, 
wonderfully handsome, and you have a fine 
collection, Seenyor Gomez. Good morning, 
ma’am,” to Anita, who courtesied: prettily 
in return. 

The sefior was most assuredly a gentle- 
man. He was short and stout; his round, 
florid face twinkled pleasantly from an 
aureole of white whiskers. 

““Seenyor Gomez,” he said with an intro- 
ductory air. “My name is Trumbull, Eras- 
tus Trumbull of Boston. You ’ve heard of 
Boston, of course?” 

“Si, yes,” Antonio answered. “Bostone,— 
it will be a city?” 

“*T should think so,” Erastus Trumbull re- 
plied. “A large city, too,— large, big.” 

Si, seftor, si,” the little Spaniard said 
deprecatingly. “It will be as large as — 
San Pedro, most assuredly.” 


Anita came to the rescue. “Ah, Sefior 
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Trumbull, yes,” she said. “I know of Bos- 


tone. And the people who live there, ah, 
they do know much. I would so much like 
to see those people,” she added naively. 

“Tl hope you may, some day, Miss,” the 
old gentleman answered heartily. “ Now, 
Seenyor Gomez, you know what a museum 
is?” 

Antonio, who had shrunk into himself 
after his last unfortunate venture hastened 
to say that he did. 

The museums in Boston were like that 
city, large, very large, the sefior went on 
to say. Many of the most learned men 
were in one way or another, connected with 
them. He himself belonged to a society, 
the object of whose research was the man- 
ners and customs of the tribes who earliest 
inhabited the Pacific coast. This society 
had sent him to the coast to collect relics 
of these departed peoples, and had commis- 
sioned him especially to visit Santa Cata- 
lina island, where the one particular relic 
most earnestly desired, might be found. 

“ll pay you one hundred dollars for it. 
The Harvard museum has one, and we must 
have another. And Ill not leave Santa 
Catalina island without it,” Mr. Trumbull 
anounced decisively. 

“If the sefior would tell us what it is!” 
Anita said hopefully. 

The sefior was already examining the 
Indian relics. “It is an idol cup.” 

“An idolcup!” Antonio shook his head. 
“Now, sefior, 1am much sorry. I regret, 
but I have it not. But | know what he will 
be like. I have seen one picture of him. 
A round cup, with-—what will you call 
them ?— on his two sides, ears, it may be?” 

“Yes, yes, handles, ears,” the sefior in- 
terrupted eagerly. “Standing out —so,” 
and he drew his own ears forward till he 
resembled a benevolent, white-haired bat. 

“ With hieroglyphics and tracings, so,”— 
describing a series of wild evolutions over 
his immaculate shirt front. 

It was too true, alas, that Antonio pos- 
sessed no idol cup. Erastus Trumbull could 
hardly be persuaded to give up the search. 
He looked through the curios over and over 
again; he peered behind boxes and under 
shelves, in the vain hope that somewhere 
the precious relic would be found. 


A disappointment as great, rested on the 
(;omez household. What did not a hundred 
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dollars mean to them? The debt to Rod- 
rigue paid, no longer a haunting fear that 
the malicious little Spaniard might swoop 
down upon their little all; a little store of 
silver in the old leather pocket book against 
a rainy day. Once possessed of an idol cup, 
all this were possible. 

An idol cup might be found if the saints 
willed, Antonio suggested. He and Anita 
would look in the cafion where the other 
relics were found. This was all the encour- 
agement they could give the sefior, since if 
it was not there, not even Santa Catalina 
herself could manufacture one in this unbe- 
lieving age. 

“‘T will be here again in a week,” Erastus 
Trumbull said, leaving the curio store re- 
gretfully. ‘“‘ And you, Seenyor Gomez, hunt, 
look, search, find that cup somewhere.” 

Anita went to the cafion next day. Out- 
side on the round hills and flower-covered 
fields the sun was warm, but the cafion was 
dusk and cool. There were many little caves 
and crumbling ledges where the early Cat- 
alinans might have hidden their rude imple- 
ments and quaint household pottery, had 
they been so minded, but though Anita 
searched faithfully, she came home empty- 
handed. 


Antonio entertained a stranger in his lit- 
tle shop; not an angel unawares, but a short, 
evil-countenanced Spaniard, none other than 
Rodrigue, who had unexpectedly descended 
upon him for the payment of the debt. 

“But, sefior, I have it not,” Antonio 
mildly expostulated. ‘But at the summer’s 
end, I hope — si, I truly think, to pay it all.” 

“Caramba!” growled Rodrigue. “It is 
wait, wait, alway.” 

He muttered a surly greeting to Anita as 
she entered, looking at her with a bold, ill- 
concealed air of admiration. 

For indeed she looked very lovely. The 
rough climb through the cafion had brought 
the soft color into her cheeks and the sea- 
wind blew the dark hair into little tangled 
curls about her oval Spanish face. 

“At the summer’s end,” repeated Rod- 
rigue harshly. “HowdolI know? If the 
people do not buy, where is my money?” 

“Ah Sefior Rodrigue,” Anita said earn- 
estly. “We will surely pay you then. You 
will not distress the padre. It is to him 
sorrow that he has the money not now.” 

She spoke in Spanish, and the small, 
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brown hands clasped and unclasped each 
other nervously. Rodrigue noticed a ring 
upon one slender finger. 

“A bauble from some San Pedro shop,” 
he thought contemptuously. 

A half-formed resolution, held dormant, 
hitherto, by the superior power of gold, 
sprang into full being. It was not a new 
feeling that prompted his next words. It 
dated from the time of Anita’s return from 
the Sisters, when she had come with her 
father to his shop to make a payment on 
the debt. He would have proposed marriage 
even then, but for certain complications 
with Madalena Espinosa, who might have 
resented a rival. Madalena had a temper, 
and Rodrigue, in his heart of hearts, was a 
coward. Now, she was, in a way, off his 
hands. 

“Listen, Gomez,” he said craftily. “I 
am neither old, nor of those of an extreme 
ugliness.” 

He drew his squat figure to its utmost 
height, and cast a glance at Anita. 

Antonio, mystified, murmured a polite 
negative. 

“Si,” Rodrigue returned. “I have the 
shop, the money, but—I have no wife. I 
wish for one. Give me your daughter, and 
you need pay me no longer any money.” 

There was silence in the curio shop for a 
moment after this bold speech. Over Anita’s 
face swept an expression of loathing and 
disgust, which Rodrigue, seeing, might have 
taken for answer had he been less slow of 
comprehension. As it was, the silence 
flattered him. Doubtless they were over- 
come by the magnificence of his proposal. 
He had almost begun to repent himself of 
his generosity in offering the entire debt, 
when Gomez spoke. 

“Sefior Rodrigue,” he said, with a touch 
of scorn in his voice. “For your offer I 
thank you, but I do not sell my daughter.” 

The little Spaniard shot an evil glance at 
him. “To sell— no,” he answered smoothly. 
“But what does the sefiorita say?” 

Anita drew herself up proudly; the indig- 
nant blood flashed like a flame into her 
young face. 

“T would die, sooner,” she answered. 

Rodrigue turned white with anger. From 
very fury his speech failed him. “Ingrates!” 
he burst forth at last with a flood of Span- 
ish maledictions,— “I go. This day week 
from San PedroI return. If then the sefior- 
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ita still refuses, or you pay me not the 
money, all these, —” sweeping an evil eye 
over the curios, — “ they are mine.” 

“Madre Dios!” Into the shop through 
the rear door burst Aun’ Giuletta, brandish- 
ing a half grown chicken by the legs. The 
conversation within had reached her ears, 
and the old Spanish spirit was aroused. 

“Dog of Spanishtown!” she announced 
angrily, thrusting the chicken into Rodri- 
gue’s amazed face. “Thou marry Anita 
mia? Heart of a serpent and body of a 
squat toad hast thou, and darest revile a 
Castilian sefior. Hombrecillo, lobo viejo, 
begone!” 

Thus attacked, the little Spaniard had no 
alternative but to go, leaving behind him 
dire threats of vengeance upon Aun’ Giul- 
etta, which that warlike dame received with 
a sniff of fine disdain. 


Day after day passed. Cafion and cliff 
were searched faithfully, but no idol cup 
rewarded the search, and the time of Rod- 
rigue’s return was drawing perilously near. 

“Tt must be that the saints will help us. 
Perhaps the sefior would, if one dared ask,” 
Anita suggested timidly to her father. But 
Antonio could not bring himself to the ask- 
ing. 
“We are strangers to the sefior. It would 
be like asking charity, Anita mia,” he said 
gently. 

The day before that on which they might 
expect Rodrigue, Anita went out despair- 
ingly, turning from force of habit toward 
the cafion. Antonio had hurt his foot by 
an injudicious step, the day before. Anita 
left him sitting patiently in his little shop, 
already seeing in imagination bare shelves 
and empty cases, when Rodrigue should 
have despoiled him of his treasures. For, 
these simple souls, unacquainted with the 
processes of Jaw, believed that their enemy 
had but to come and carry away at his 
pleasure, all that seemed most desirable. 

Traversing the cafion with a heavy heart, 
Anita came out at length on the round, 
smooth hills that look down on Avalon har- 
bor. Utter solitude reigned on these upper 
levels of Catalina island. Far up on the 
steep hillside, a group of small white ob- 
jects moved slowly back and forth. They 
were the wild goats of the island. Out in 
the harbor, a flock of gulls dipped shining 
wings into the blue sea, then rose, until their 

















evanescent whiteness seemed a part of the 
snowy Sierra Madre range that shone serene 
and fair across the water from the Califor- 
nian shore. 

The world was very fair. Anita gazed 
upon it with tear-dimmed eyes. She had 
sought this solitude to straighten in her 
own mind, a tangle of haunting, maddening 
ideas that had taken possession of her since 
Rodrigue’s threat. Herself, the money, or 
the treasures of the curio store. The money 
was unquestionably out of the question. 
With the curios, went the last means of 
support of Aun’ Giuletta and her father, 
now an old man. And was not her lover’s 
ship sailing somewhere over yonder blue 
water, toward her? Must she give up Hugh 
Mainwaring, and set the hated, loathsome 
little Spaniard in his place? 

“The dear saints might help me,” she 
sobbed in her misery. “ Madre mia, tell 
me what to do!” 

When at length she arose, and retraced 
her way through the cafion, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice taught by her religion and 
zealously instilled into a receptive nature 
by the gentle Sisters, had triumphed over 
her earthly love. 

“For the padre’s sake,” she said sadly, 
with a little prayer to Our Mother of Mercies 
for the softening of Rodrigue’s flinty heart; 
a miracle which, with all her faith, she 
could not imagine as at all likely to hap- 
pen. 

Youth is hopeful, tenacious of its simple 
wishes, prone to believe in the ultimate ful- 
filment of its desires. And by no selfish 
interests is it actuated. Nowhere does al- 
truism flourish, as in youth’s little kingdom 
of scant twenty years. It would make all 
the world happy, wherefore deny itself hap- 
piness? 

Thus, despite Anita’s resolve, a frail, 
little spark of hope burned feebly in her 
heavy heart. Created, it might be by the 
far shining of the amethystine sea, or the 
calm peace of the great, round, sleeping 
hills, or indeed, the whispering of the sea- 
wind through the green cafion. 

She reached home at last, and paused at 
the kitchen door, regarding with wistful 
eyes the quaint, homely abode. It might 
not long be hers. Strings of red peppers 
hung from convenient nails outside the 
doorway, together with various cooking 
utensils which Aun’ Giuletta religiously 
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aired and sunned daily between times of 
using. Antonio’s old armchair stood on 
one end of the tiny porch; on the other, a 
comfortable brown hen swayed awkardly 
on the edge of a tub of water, striving to 
obtain a drink of its contents. The door 
stood open, in the primitive fashion known 
on the island. Aun’ Giuletta had beyond a 
doubt, gone with fresh eggs to the Avalon 
House. 

But even as Anita looked across the un- 
fenced fields that lay toward the south, a 
figure emerged from the cafion, a figure 
short and spare, which appeared to fly over 
the intervening ground. It was no other 
than Aun’ Giuletta. Never had Anita seen 
her so spurn the common earth. An an- 
cient black fascinator, which usually de- 
pended from her back comb, and which 
obscurely simulated the mantilla of a Span- 
ish sefiora, now flew crazily out behind her. 
Something clasped tightly and giving forth 
dismal squeaks, proclaimed that the Brahma 
had again been torn from his hiding place 
in the cafion. 

“Ah, the good saints!” murmured Anita 
as the flying figure drew near. ‘‘ What can 
be the matter with Tia Giuletta?” 

But Tia Giuletta’s mad flight ended at the 
kitchen door. Casting the Brahma to the 
ground, from whence, with an ignominious 
rush he sought the seclusion of the chicken 
yard, she ascended the one step and sank 
breathless into Antonio’s chair. Only then, 
did Anita perceive that she had brought 
other than the offending fowl from the 
cation. 

“One may not be sure, Anita mia,” she 
said, extending toward her niece a dirt- 
encrusted object. “But with the blessed 
saints leave, I think that this is It.” 

Anita took it from her with a deft hand. 
“ Ah, Tia Giuletta, where hast thou found 
it?” she said breathlessly. 

“T sought the Brahma,” Aun’ Giuletta an- 
swered, carefully arranging the fascinator 
in its original position. ‘* Ungrateful fowl. 
Tomorrow I take him to the Avalon House. 
I look —I call — everywhere I search — I 
fatigue myself for a miserable coquina! ‘ No 
longer,’ I say to myself. “May the lizards 
of the cafion feast upon his bones.’ Then I 
see him; he hides in a crevasse, and beside 
him I see also this.” 

Anita knelt by the water tub, and held 
the shapeless object carefully within it. 








Slowly the crusted earth disintegrated, 
crumbled, fell from the dark stone surface. 
It seemed almost, to the girl, that the ages 
rolled back to the time of its strange crea- 
tors, as she lifted it from the tub and car- 
ried it reverently into the curio shop. The 
water was still dripping from its rounded 











THE OVERLAND is quick to 


The overturn its plans for future 
Klondike numbers, even at the cost some- 
Rush times of disregarding prospectus 


promises, in order to make room 

for matter of current importance. 
These changes, conscientiously made in the interest of 
the readers of a magazine, give it that timely char- 
acter demanded by a large part of the public. Not 
that the magazine is able to cope, or should wish to 
cope in such matters with the daily, or even the 
weekly, press: for that would make it that thing of 
reproach, the “monthly newspaper.” Its articles are 
not news; but they may be the condensed and digested 
record of matters that have been news in the weeks 
immediately before its issue, provided those matters 
are of sufficient importance to be preserved in the 
permanent and accessible form which the bound file of 
the magazine on library shelves offers. 

Right in the OVERLAND’s chosen field events have 
occarred in the last month or two that have attracted 
the attention of at least the whole English speaking 
world,— the great rush for the placers on the Yukon 
and its tributaries and in Trinity county, California. 
Until the Excelsior steamed into port and people saw 
the fat bags of gold her passengers brought, the Yu- 
kon fields were a “back number.” In 1887 there had 
been something of an excitement over the finds at 
Forty Mile creek, but it had so far died down that 
Ivan Petroff reported in 1891,' after his return from 
taking the United States census in the Yukon region, 
that hardly fifteen miners were on the road there in 


'See ‘‘Down the Yukon,’’ by W. A. Redmond in OvER- 
LAND for June, rSg1. 
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bowl-shaped form, from the strange, human- 
like ears, and over the delicate tracery of 
hieroglyphic and ornament that encircled 
it. She set it gently before the sefior and 
Antonio. 

“ Sefiores,” she said simply. 
Cup.” 


“The Idol 











It did not 
then seem possible that the voyagers over the Chilcoot 
would count as many thousand in 1897. 

Because, therefore, of the universal interest in the 
subject, the OVERLAND expects to give for the next 
six months a good deal of space to the gold producing 


place of hundreds of a few years before. 


districts of Alaska and the adjacent regions, and to 
Trinity county, should that find develop into import- 
ance. There will be practical information for those 
who expect to make the trip next spring, historical 
and descriptive papers on the country, discussion as to 
the effects of the discoveries on finance and trade, and 
Mr. Joaquin Miller’s summing up of his observations on 
his present journey. Mr. Miller is under contract to 
send his news letters solely to the “.xaminer, but the 
management of that paper has courteously waived its 
rights in our favor for the article mentioned. 


GOVERNOR BupDD has done : 
graceful and fitting thing in ap- 


Mrs. capa 
Hearst pointing Mrs. Phcebe A. Hearst a 
+] 
Regent Regent of the University of Cal- 


ifornia in place of Colonel Fred- 

eric Crocker, The 
women graduates who made an open appeal for the ap- 
pointment, which we mentioned and and seconded last 
month, were perhaps not the first or the most potent 
influence on the Governor’s mind, —for the selection 
was so fit as almost to make itself,—but they none 
the less have reason to be pleased with their work. 
It is interesting to know, too, that Mrs. Hearst has ac- 
cepted the appointment and has already shown her 
earnestness in the matter by attending her first Re- 
gents’ meeting, where she was received with fitting 
honors by her colleagues. 


deceased. 
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THE special order for the meet- 

The ing was one calculated to impress 

Homeopathic ° the mind of the first woman 

Affiliation Regent a sense of the difficulty 

of some of the questions she will 

have to help to decide. It was 

on the affiliation of the Hahnemann Medical College. 

The petition was signed by a large number of influen- 

tial people and backed by able advocates before the 

board. It was as vigorously opposed by protests from 

the faculty and alumni of the present Medical Depart- 

ment of the University, and many others. The ques- 
tion went over without decision. 

This, we take it, is a virtual victory for the oppo- 
nents of the petition. The Regents, it seems, are not 
convinced, and the burden of proof certainly rests on 
the advocates of the change. Perhaps the Regents 
recognize the dismal certainty that should they adopt 
the principle of affiliating more than one school, the 
Eclecties, the Christian Scientists, and nobody knows 
how many more, would be upon them clamoring that 
they. too, pay taxes and are entitled to “recogni- 
tion.” The logical result of this conflict, if carried to 
extremes, would be the shutting out of all medical in- 
struction from a State University, just as all religious 
schools are shut out until such times as people can 
come to something like reasonable accord. So far it 
appears the “regular” school has made good its claim, 
by reason of general acceptance, to be the established 
State medical religion. 


NOTE should here be made of 
the opening, August 17th, of the 


Thirtieth shi res 
Mechanics’ thirtieth annual Fair of the Me- 
Fair chanics’ Institute. This institu- 


tion has so long been a part of 

San Francisco life that it may 
claim to have had no small share in moulding it 
Its library, its lecture courses, and its annual in- 
dustrial exhibition, have each in its way, been of 
signal benefit to the community. Naturally Over- 
LAND readers will turn first to the Art Gallery, 
this year in charge of Mr Henry Raschen. The 
fact that all his fellow artists like and trust him 
has been a large element in the result. Nearly all the 
best known local artists are represented by character- 
istic canvases, Keith, Thomas Hill, Latimer, Yelland, 
Grace Hudson, Miss-Chittenden, Kunath, Von Per- 
bandt. Straus, and Stanton, while many whose recogni- 
tivn is yet to come show work that will bring it nearer. 
Keith and Hill's paintings, Von Perbandt’s marine, 
“Near Fort Ross,” Grace Hudson’s “ Let’s Make Up,” 
“Gray Day in Ireland,” some work 
by Helen Hyde, Raschen’s “ Indian Mode of Travel,” a 
head by Hittell, and the work in sculpture by Schimd, 
Dobbertin, Aitken, and Neilson, are the things likely 


Anna Nordgren’s 


ETC. 


> 
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to attract in a hasty look. OVERLAND illustrators are 
well represented in black and white, among them 
Dixon, Boeringer, Cucuel, Cahill, and Robinson. 


THE official call is out for the 
Sixth Sixth Annual Irrigation Con- 


Irrigation gress, to be held at Lincoln, Ne- 


Congress braska, September 28, 29, and 


30. The membership of this 

Congress is in the main made up 
from accredited representatives from organizations 
having special interests in irrigation, and persons ap- 
pointed by the governors to represent States and Ter- 
ritories. Its sessions have steadily grown in interest 
and in the merit of its deliberations. The Governor 
of California has five delegates to appoint, and a dele- 
gate may be sent from each irrigation district, each 
agricultural, horticultural, engineering, and commer- 
cial body in the State. That means, practically, that 
anybody interested in the subject and able to go to 
Lincoln, can get accredited as a delegate. California 
has surely as much at stake in the outcome of the dis- 
cussions of the questions to be considered by this Con- 
gress as any State. Proper laws regarding the title to 
water supplies and the lands they make fertile, the 
preservation of forests, and kindred matters are vital 
to her prosperity. It is to be hoped that the State 
will be largely and ably represented. 


Little Pete an’ Henry Clay 
ANOTHER INCIDENT AS RELATED BY ” MURPHY’S COOK ” 


HEN I were cook fer Murphy,— him I told you 

*bout last night, 

You mind how he and Little Pete got ready fer to 
fight, 

And just as everything were fixed an’ both were goin’ 
to shoot, 

Kr bear stepped in an’ took er hand, out there by Tam- 
arack butte? 


In eighty-four, I think it were, it chanced that Little 
Pete 

Were short of grub down on his ranch, an’ had n't 
much to eat. 

So he thinks, thinks he, one mornin’, “I ’l] go to town 
today, 

An ’get some grub an’ things I need,—TI ll ride ol’ 
Henry Clay.” 

Henry were an ol’ brown mule, ’bout twenty, more or 
less, 

To hear Pete tell how good he were you ’d think he ‘d 
beat Maud S$. 

So Pete an’ Henry started an’ went to town all right, 

An’ left there early, thinkin’ to be home before ’t were 
night. 
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They had to cross the river at er place owned by Jim 
May; 

But when they got there, Jim were drunk, an’ the boat 
had got away. 

So Pete ondressed an’ took his clothes an’ tied ’em on 
the mule, 

An’ he an’ Henry swum across, 
no fool. 


you bet Pete were 


Well, when they got on t’other side Pete set him down 
to dry, 

An’ Henry started in to eat the grass that stood knee 
high; 

An’ pretty soon, when Pete were dry, he went to get 
his things, — 

But Henry brayed an’ started off as if his legs were 
wings. 

Then Pete he chased that mule around until he thought 
he’d die, 

You see, the month were August, an’ ’t were awful hot 
an’ dry. 

An’ he run an’ cussed an’ sweated, an’ sweat an’ cussed 


an’ run, 
An’ Henry brayed an’ kicked his keels an’ thought 
’t were lots of fun. 
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An’ finally Pete he give it up, his heart were mighty 
sore, 

An’ started out fer Murphy’s place, 
were or more,— 

An’ Henry followed close behind, "bout fifty yards 
away, 

He did n’t figger to be left, at least not fer that day. 


twelve miles it 


An’ Pete’ud stop ’bout every mile an’ try it once again, 

An’ chase ol’ Henry roun’ an’ roun,’ a-feelin’ some like 
Cain. 

O, would n’t I like to been there ! I’ll bet that it looked 
queer 

To see Pete comin’ home that day an’ Henry in the 
rear. 


You bet your life that every one up in that country 
knows 

How Little Pete walked home that day ’thout any of 
his clothes. 

I think that thing were funny enough to be put in er 
book, 

We used to have some lively times when I were Mur- 
phy’s cook. 


7. B. Rice. 








Hall Caine’s Shadow of a Crime! 


HALL CAI!NE admits in the preface to 7ze Shadow 
of a Crime that the motive of the story is to bring 
about and make plain the most extraordinary of all 
punishments known to English criminal law, the jeéve 
forte et dure, This law of Cromwell’s time permitted 
a man accused of treason to save from forfeiture his 
lands and goods, thereby preserving them to his heirs, 
by standing mute to the question, “Guilty or not 
Guilty?” The penalty, however, was to be crushed to 
death by heavy weights. 

Ralph Ray, an old captain under Cromwell, takes 
advantage of this law during the persecutions of the 


Boston: 


'The Shadow of a Crime. 
Joseph Knight Company: 


By Hall Caine. 
1897. 


Stuarts, offering himself as a sacrifice for his mother. 
The heroism of the act is powerfully depicted and 
savagery of the times strongly painted, but in leading 
up to the climax the author has so weighted the story 
down with Cumberland folk-lore, folk-talk, dialect, 
and descriptions of manners and customs, that the 
reader begins to believe that it is he rather than the 
hero, who is suffering the rigors of peive furte et 
dure. 

The work really should be made into two — one de- 
voted to folk-lore and one embracing the plot. Both 
elements suffer from trying to hold up each other. 
Yet while the novel is tiresome, it is worth reading, 
its title heing the worst part of it. The illustrations 
are mostly of Cumberland scenery. 











BOOK REVIEWS: 


The Houseboat on the Styx! 


APPARENTLY realizing the dearth of plots upon which 
tu base our earthly tales, John Kendrick Bangs has 
made Hades the scene of his two latest books. 4 
Houseboat on the Styx deals with the shades"of the 
world’s most illustrious men, who, tiring of the few 
amusements afforded them in the realms beyond the 
inky stream, have organized a club and built a gorgeous 


houseboat. Upon this craft, mysterious alike to their 
several wives and friends, high carnival is held, and 
much mirth indulged in. Here side by side, discussing 
the current events of Hades, or recalling reminiscences 
of their life upon the earth, are found Napoleon and 
Wellington, Shakspere and Bacon, Confucius, Doctor 
Johnson and Boswell, Washington and Munchausen, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Blackstone, Nero, Hamlet, and 
no end of famous men of bygone days. 

These shades, however long ago they may have lived, 
are brought up to the present in their thoughts and 
actions. 

The pleasures of the “Associated Shades” are 
brought to a sudden close; for while away from their 
boat, witnessing a prize fight between Samson and Go- 
liath, the shades of Captain Kidd and a picked crew of 
the most daring of earth’s pirates make off with the 
houseboat. The captain finds, however, that he is not 
the only one who has discovered the club’s absence, 
but that the ladies of Hades, long anxious to visit the 
wonderful vessel, have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to explore the craft’s mysteries. Captain Kidd 
is much perplexed at finding a boat load of ladies on 
board, but making the best of it, decides to visit Paris, 
and while the ladies are shopping at that city, to slip 
quietly down the Seine with his boat. 

On the club’s return from witnessing the gladiatorial 
contest, a Pursuit of the Houseboat* is organized 
under the leadership of Sherlock Holmes, and after 
many humorous adventures, both aboard the pursuing 
ship, — the fastest steamer in the Hades, — and on 
the houseboat, the capture is effected in a curious way, 
wives and friends are restored, and the houseboat is 
again anchored in the Styx amid general rejoicing 
among the inhabitants of Hades. 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith® 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith, is a book 
which, it is to be hoped, is the first of a series dealing 
with the same subject matter. The ten men chosen, 
by no means exhaust the list, and perhaps are not very 


The Houseboat on the Styx. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers: 1897. 


“The Pursuit of the Houseboat. Jbid. 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith. The Macmillan 


Company: New York: 1897. $1.25. 
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evenly selected; but none the less were they each great 
in their day and generation, and the epitome of their 
work is deeply interesting and stimulating reading. 
Doctor Lyman Abbott leads off with a fine piece of 
writing as he discourses upon “ What is a Prophet?” 
and then follow summaries of Isaiah, saints Paul, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and Augustine; many centuries 
are passed, and we are treated to the work of Wycliffe 
and Luther; then drawing down to our own times, 
Wesley, Edwards, Bushnell, and Maurice, are portrayed. 
Dean Farrar’s closing words are of course eloquent and 
graceful. The monograph on Saint Paul will probably 
be reckoned the best of the book, and it certainly keeps 
the most faithfully to the object in writing. Eccle- 
siasticism fares decidedly hardly all through, but it is 
well to remember that in its turn it was Cezidedly hard 
on several of these prophets. The book is one that 
every student of character would do well to possess. 


Christianity and Idealism‘ 


ONE of the strange things of life is the way thoughts, 
stoutly opposed and in the main unknown to the multi- 
tude, gradually steal their way into the minds of men 
and become accepted astruths. Philosophical study is 
the pursuit of but few and the books thereon are not 
at all generally read, yet none can say that the study 
or the books are practically a failure; for they seem 
indeed to perish, yet later on enter into the accepted 
faith of all men. In the publications about to issue 
from the Philosophical Union of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, — of which this is the first, though a note by 
the general editor informs us that it is in reality the 
second, and the first on “The Conception of God” to 
be presently issued, — there can be no doubt that the 
religious thought not alone of this coast but of the 
whole country, must be seriously affected. For better 
or for worse, will depend upon the way in which men 
look at things religious. The books cannot fail to 
make an impression on the country’s thought. They 
are written by serious men for a serious purpose, and 
ecclesiasticism must look to its laurels. This volume 
is a thoughtful and careful analysis of man’s religious 
trend of thought from the pen of a genuine student of 
man. It is such a book as could be expected from a 
philosopher, keeping to the point and avoiding all 
side issues and the dragging in of one’s own views and 
dicta as if such were infallible and the world longingly 
awaited them. Professor Watson is clearly an ardent 
admirer of some of the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and the easy, graceful manner in which the work of 
Christ as recorded in the synoptic gospels is dealt 


‘Christianity and idealism. By John Watson, LL. D. 
Publications of the Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California. Macmillan & Companv: New York: 
18y7. $1.25. For sale in San Francisco by the Empe- 
rium Book Department. 
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with, shows a most diligent and accurate acquaintance 
with the New Testament. It is unfortunate that such 
phrases as appear on page 79 leave the greatest of all 
the Christian fundamentals an open question for the 
reader. In a passage on the Son of God, we are told, 
“Tt is probable that in the earlier days of his ministry 
he cherished the hope of persuading his countrymen to 
accept the new revelation.” And again, “It is mani- 
fest that he came to see that the deep-rooted preju- 
dices . . . were too strong to be overcome.” They 
are utterly incompatible with a full belief in the Divin- 
ity of Christ. He, indeed, hid His knowledge, but He 
was always omniscient. He allowed the human side of 
Himself to increase in knowledge, but since He was 
not two separate beings but one Christ, He could 
neither cherish a hope of doing something nor come in 
due time to see a thing which to His Divinity was ever 
patent. Many readers will doubtless be in a militant 
mood because of this as also of an evident aversion to 
ecclesiasticism, which is to be deplored since the book 
deserves to be read from first to last sympathetically 
in order to catch the gentle spirit that breathes 
throughout. Noting the position taken, as referred 
to above, none will be surprised at the conclusion of 
the whole matter. It is a shock and unpleasant be- 
cause so very much that precedes, all readers will feel, 
is so profoundly true. No amount of eloquence or 
argument will ever be able to uproot the simple faith 
of a lifetime. The anulysis will in time become ac- 
cepted and men be the better for knowing it, but the 
gift of faith rises above the power of reason, and 
time will be lost in eternity before Christian men will 
allow that their religion must be worked out upon an 
arithmetical basis. Professor Watson’s book is built 
on a clear cut plan, so clear that he who runs can read, 
and if this be a sample of all those to follow, they will 
be awaited with deep interest and will greatly redound 
to the honor of the University from which they em- 
anate. 
Recent Verse.—Il 


Botu the volume of children’s verses by Clarence 
Hawkes! and that by Carrie Shaw Rice’ are written 
from the standpoint of the child, and appeal to chil- 
dren rather than to their elders. There is no real 
poetry in them as there is in Stevenson’s “ Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” or James Whitcomb Riley’s pic- 
tures of child life. But the jingles are marked with 
many quaint conceits, and in the case of Mr. Hawkes 
catch the child’s point of view with amusing faithful- 
ness, as in the following: 


Three Little Folks. Verses for Children. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Picturesque Publishing Company: North- 
hampton, Mass.: 1596. 


*In Childland Straying. By Carrie Shaw Rice. Vaughn 
& Morrill Printing Co.: 1895. 


When it is nine o’clock, my head 
Gets heavy as a ball of lead, 
My eyes are shut before I know, 
Then up to bed I want to go. 


My bed is warm and there I lie 

And hear the wind go dashing by, 
And feel real glad that I am me, 
And not some boy that ’s out to sea. 


But all the way up in the dark 

I look around, and sometimes hark 
To see if I can hear a sound 

That tells me anything ’s around. 


I know there is n’t anything 

That from behind the door will spring, 
But I must go by rather fast 

And I feel glad when it is past. 


One of the most unsatisfactory of the books of 


verse in hand is that bearing the queer title, / 
ments of My Soul and Winter’s.® 

It is unsatisfactory because in some ways its qual- 
ity is so good and in others so utterly impossible. 
There is a real strength in the abrupt directness and 
simplicity of the diction, but the author is evidently 
untrained in literary expression, and lets her imagina- 
tion run riot with trivial things. One has a feeling 
that she has made too close a study of Walt Whitman, 
and all of her poems have the same fault of disregard 
of regular poetic convention. The redeeming qualit 
lies in the undoubted sincerity of the feeling, but 
many of the poems are absolutely ridiculous. There 
are many good qualities in the one entitled ** More 
Life.” 


I stood at a casement window — 

Erect, staunch-shouldered, demanding a sign 

Before I consented to lose myself in the cool, wide, 
waiting bed. 

The sign came; instantaneously; a meteor shot through 
the winter velvet 

Like a flash of crimson from a blackbird’s wing. 

Down, down it plunged 

To utter nothingness —— and farther 
one fixed point. 

I breathed a deep night breath 


coming from 


Something breaking from something, had passed to 
a higher form; a new energy had been consummated; 
a solemn going on celebrated. 


And I? 


In one swift flash I touched my thought with God's 

As ash-dust rises from a sudden shock; 

And in that moment Something broke from Some- 
thing; 

A higher form took rise; and new, hushed, solemn 

Anthems sung themselves within the inner chambers 
of my being. 


‘Fragments of My Soul and Winter's. By Laura M 
Smith (Greer). Press of Tacoma Daily News: Tacoma: 
1897. 
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There is a wonderful felicity of expression, a vivid- 
ess of touch in a description here and there. Nothing 
-ould be more suggestive than:— 


The line of hard-packed snow-balls, 
Lying against the fence 
Biding their time. 


But far too many have the unconsciously humor- 
us quality, as in this one, entitled “They Grow in 
Maine” : 


It ’s so long since I have been a good fat icicle, 
A foot or two long, as clear as crystal, 
I’ve most forgotten how one looks. 


A dim remembrance of a carrot-shape, 

With jolly knobs and bumps upon it, 

And silver darts, and slender threads 

And radiant little lines all through; 

The way my woolen mittens clung to it — 

(It set my teeth on edge.) 

The pointed end I stabbed my cheek with — 

Sut oh! I ’ve not forgotten the fine crunch of them! 
And the nice smooth track they made down to my 


stomach 

And the queer, cool, northern feeling that they made 
there 

Like sitting in a meeting house that ’s been shut up a 
year! 


At the Gates of ‘is a collection of sonnets 


which displays close familiarity with the intricacies of 
the sonnet form, and not so close a knowledge of the 
deeper currents of poetic feeling. The book is beau- 
fully printed and the pictures by Thomas Moran add 
much to the value of the text. 


Song 


Eric Pape’s illustrations also serve in Zhe Jucas* 
to add interest to the book. Long poems, unless of 
unusual merit, fail to attract the general reader, and 
Zhe Incas without illustration would not draw the at- 
tention that it now will. Occasionally a line rises 
above the prose level, but the majority of the stanzas 
are hopelessly unimaginative. 


Very dainty and pretty is the book of love songs 
issued by the Dodge Book Company.* The selections 
are well chosen, being high in grade and wholesome in 
sentiment, and they have the further merit of being 
different from those usually found in such collections. 


So much has been published concerning Johanna Am- 
brosius, the peasant poet of Germany, that the pres- 
ent translation of her works* will be read with more 


lAt the Gates of Song. Sonnets by Lloyd Mifflin. 
3oston: Estes & Lauriat: 1897. 


The Children of the Sun. 
New York: 


By Telford 
1896. 


Dodge Book 


2The Incas. 
Groesbeck. G. P. Putnatm’s Sons: 


San Francisco: 
1897. 


‘Fifty Songs of Love. 
and Stationery Company: 
Roberts 


‘Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Boston: 


Brothers: 1896. 
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than ordinary interest. The poems suffer somewhat in 
translation, but enough of the original spirit is pre- 
served to establish clearly the fact that this woman 
has in her the rare insight and intuition of the true 
poet. There is nothing ambitious about her work. 
The poems are the simple expression of her thoughts 
about the homely, everyday facts of her life, and her 
aspirations after something less warped and narrow. 
It is not the range that astonishes, but the quality 
within the range. Her vocabulary is remarkable,— 
speaking now of the originals, — considering the lim- 
ited scope of her education. She had almost no school- 
ing, and for years had access to no literature except 
stray copies of a monthly magazine. 
poems do not show at any time that she lacked for the 


And yet her 


word to express the most delicate and exact shades of 

meaning. The following will serve to illustrate her 

style:— 

A warm thatched roof, ’neath which peer windows 
small; 

A lush green vine, thick clustering o’er the wall: 

And level, flower-gemmed, low-lying meads; 

A narrow path which to the cornfields leads; 

The little plain encircled by pine woods, 

Where it is bliss to rest in dreamy moods; 

Blithe birds that cheer the heart with roundelay; 

The peaceful graveyard a few steps away; 

A glimpse of the blue sky, like azure shrine, 

How small, how poor doth seem this world of mine! 

Yet as, when vesper bells their summons peal, 

Returning home I weary, hungry, feel; 

See from my hut the smoke’s light column rise, 

While in the glowing west day, flaming, dies; 

My child springs toward me with exulting shout, 

And from the hearth a cheerful blaze gleams out; 

When everything breathes evening’s sweet repose, 

And with hand on the bolt my door I close; 

When in the heavens star after star doth shine, 

How grand, how glorious is this world of mine! 


ABOUT five years ago the first series of Caf and 
Gown, a compilation of college verse, was printed, 
and now we have a second series,” representing the 
the work of the college versifiers during half a decade, 
though some of them, the preface says, were written 
before the five years began. The showing is not very 
remarkable, when it is considered that last year there 
were 143,632 college students in the country, presum- 
ably the brightest minds, on the average, that the 
world contains of the ages of from sixteen to twenty, 
that period when the world wears its rosiest colors and 
song is easy. The college periodicals put quite a little 
pressure on anybody in college that is suspected of an 
ability to write verse, to contribute to their pages, 
and Mr. Knowles seems to have been reasonably dili- 
gent in scanning their files. The book contains 363 
pages of poems, most of them single page poems. Yet 


Second Series. 
Boston; 


5Cap and Gown. 
Lawrence Knowles. 
1897. 


Edited by Frederck 
L. C. Page & Company. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


having picked out perhaps thirty, or forty it would be 
hard for an editor to find many more that come up to 
the level of average magazine verse. 

The sentimental ones are too gushy, the comic ones 
generally silly rather than bright, and it is only when 
the nature poems and those in serious mood are reached 
that the adult reader can read with patience. We 
have allowed thirty or forty as good and this is enough 
to justify the book, the proper criticism being that 
the standard is not set higher and fully half of the 
matter excluded. 

The California colleges, both the Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University and the University of California are 
represented, the latter but scantily, though, perhaps, 
as fully as it has deserved. There is no such poetic 
impulse in that University now as there was in the 
days when Professor Sill, by his own example and by 
his great kindness to those of his pupils who showed 
any trace of poetic stirrings, made a group of verse 
writers in a single college that could have compared 
with all the writers in Cap and Gown. The little 
book “College Verses” published in 1882, soon after 
Professor Sill left the University, is quite sufficient to 
prove this. 

if we seek for reasons for the comparative barren- 
ness in American colleges in regard to verse, perhaps 
it may be found in the great overcrowding of the 
curricula with the splendid results of modern science, 
which in the shape of philology and its kindred branches 
invade even the realm of the English departments 
and shut out the gentle spirit of humanity study. 


Educational Books 


THE consensus of modern pedagogic thought and 
practise is that the best way to teach any science is 
by the natural or experimental method. Physics for 
Grammar Schools' teaches the elements of physics 
by means of experiments. These always awaken the 
interest and enthusiasm of the student and lead him to 
learn by seeing, doing, and observing,— all natural 
methods. 

The book presents only such experiments as have 
been found by experience to be serviceable. They are 
simple, and easy to be performed, either at home or 
in the class room. The pupils are required to observe 
each experiment closely and to record the results in 
the blank spaees left for this purpose. The book is 
elementary enough for grammar schools, and at the 
same time it follows the methods indicated in the re- 
quirements for admission to the best colleges. Those 
who wish to use the best text-books will not hesitate 
to adopt this one. 


Physics for Grammar Schools. By Charles L. Har- 
rington, M.A. New York: American Book Company: 
1897. Price 50 cents. 


The Pennsylvania Reader® has been prepared to 
suit the especial requirements of -the children of Penn- 
sylvania. As supplemental either to the United States 
History or to the fourth reader, it will be found pe- 
culiarly interesting and valuable. Persons, places, 
and events, of historic interest constitute the theme, 
each complete within itself and altogether forming an 
excellent compilation of State history. Some of the 
selections will be found rather heavy for the class for 
which the book is evidently intended, jbut the wise 
teacher will know when best to require the preparation 
of these. Taking it all in all, the Pennsylvania 
Reader will certainly find a welcome in many a class 
room in the State whose corner-stone was “ brotherly 
love.” 


The purpose of 4 Study of English Words® is to 
furnish in a form suitable for school or private study 
a summary of the most important facts relating to the 
English language, with special reference to the growth 
and change of English words. The plan of the book 
is simple, and the study is made attractive, as well as 
instructive. The work includes a brief treatment of 
the general principles of language growth as exempli- 
fied in the Indo-European languages, and a study of 
the different elements of English, showing the growth 
of our language from its original roots into a new 
language of greater strength and- universality than any 
of its predecessors. The chapters on words, their growth, 
changes, forms, meanings, spelling, and synonyms, and 
the treatment of roots, stems, prefixes, suffixes, etc., 
will be found particularly useful to young students, 
giving them a discriminating knowledge of words and 
a training in the accurate use of language. 


Masonry in California 


Masons of California have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Sherman, the compiler, and Messrs. George Spauld- 
ing & Company, the publishers, of /7%fty Years of 
Masonry in California.* It is gotten up in sumpt- 
uous style, with heavy coated paper, beautiful type, 
half tones in abundance, running up to 9x11 in size, 
steel plates, illuminated initials, and all the resources 
of modern book-making. Many of the illustrations are 
very beautiful and of historic interest apart from that 
connected with the fraternity. The text is interest- 
ing, and so far as may be judged by one not an adept 
in the mystic rites, complete, accurate, and valuable. 
The work is to be in twenty parts and is delivered 
monthly at $1.00 a part. 


2The Pennsylvania Reader. By Stephen O. Goho, A. M. 
American Book Company: New York: 1897. 

3A Study of English Words. By J. M. Anderson. 
American Book Company, New York: 1897. 

‘Fifty Years of Masonry in California. Compiled and 
edited by Edwin A. Sherman. San Francisco: George 
Spaulding & Co.: 1897. In twenty parts. Parts I-III now 
ready. 








